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By THOMAS J, O’FLAHERTY 
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{ \NE of the best jokes of the season 

is one of the reasons given by John 
H. Walker, president of the Illinois: 
Federation of Labor, for his support 
of Frank L. Smith, republican candi- 
date for United States senator. Smith 
as chairman of the Illinois commerce 
commission saved the users of utilities 
$360,000,000 thru a reduction in rates, 
says Walker. The joke is that Samuel 
Insull, multimillionaire utility mag- 
nate and one of the most reactionary 
anti-union, militaristic plutes in the 
United States, the chief loser in 
Smith’s rate-cutting spree, contributed 
approximately $150,000 to Smith’s cam- 
paign fund. Now, if Insull was mulcted 
out of millions of dollars thru Smith’s 
action, his campaign contributions in- 
‘dicate that he is a most unusual kind 
of a capitalist or else as crazy as 
Harold F. McCormick, who spent 
thousands of dollars on a Ghetto 
maiden who posed as a Sultan’s 
daughter. 

’ 7 + * 

R. WALKER generates consider- 

able indignation when anybody 
questions his political honesty. But it 
will take more than tears to conyince 
an intelligent worker that a labor 
‘éader supported a republican. pol- 
itician betause of his benevolence to 
the public at the expense of the man 
who helped finance his campaign. 
‘Walker might excuse his support of 
Smith prior to the slush fund quiz on 
the ground of ignorance concerning 
the source of Smith’s campaign fin- 
ances, but he has no stch excuse now. 
And yet he persists in backing Smith, 
when even capitalist editors admit 
that it was not exactly good form for 
the chairman of a ecommission to 
accept liberal contributions to his cam- 


paign fund from men whose fortunes 


to a large degree depended on his at- 
titude. 
; * ~ a 

OU can always figure ‘on a right 
- wing socialist or an anarchist 


CONN. UNIONS = 
WILL LAUNCH 
LABOR TICKET 


Plan to Enter Coming 
Fall Elections 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

HARTFORD, Conn., Aug. 18. — Con- 
necticut workers plan to place a state 
labor ticket in the coming fall elec- 
tions. A state labor convention, which 
is to nominate a slate and to draw up 
a platform, will meet here Sunday, 
August 29 at 11 a. m. in the Central 
Labor Union Hall, 23 Central Row. 

To Build Organization, 

At this convention which is called 
by the Connecticut labor campaign 
committee definite plans are to be 
made to build an organization based 
on the trade unions of the state to 
enter each election with a program 
and slate of candidates pledged to sup- 
port organized labor in its drives 
against the injunction menace, regis- 
tration of foreign-born, against inter- 
ference in strikes by police, etc. 

Among those signing the call for 
the convention are William Thuer, 
president of Capitol City Machinist 
Lodge of Hartford, No. 354; M. Rohin- 
sky, president Painters Local Nos. 4 
and 409 of Hartford; Robert S. Kling, 
Machinists Elm City Lodge No. 420; 
Per Nelson, Scandinavian Workers’ 
‘Club of Hartford and William Mc- 
| Kenzie, Carpenter’s Union, Stamford. 

Send Delegates, 

All unions are urged to send two 
delegates to the convention. The call 
also ‘points out t thanks to the 
donations that have been received 
from various labor organizations that 
are determined to have an independ- 
ent labor ticket with a labor program 
in the coming elections the railroad 
expenses to the convention of all dele- 


gates will be paid. - 
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100 MORE SENT BRITISH 
NERS FROM SOVIET WORKERS; 
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MOSCOW, 
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(BULLETIN) 
Aug. T8e2The Soviet Trade Union Council has sent a 
000 for the aid of he striking British coal miners. This sum w 
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‘to the over $2,500,000 @iready sent from the Soviet workers. 
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LONDON, Aug. 18.—The miners’ delegate conference, in session fete to- 
day instructed the executive to open negotiations with the operators and the 


government in an effort to settle the 


»™ as 


ete | 
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coal strike. 


on 


picking up anything*‘théy find pub- 
lished in the capitalist press that 
might reflect on the leaders of the Rus- 
sian government. During the recent 
orgy of lying about the Soviet Union 
an obviously faked speéch, purporting 
to have been delivered by Stalin; ap- 
peared in the Hearst press. . Whether 
Hearst stole the fake from the social- 
ists or the socialists pilfered it from 
Hearst does not show, as neither side 
indicates the source from which this 
precious document came. It is a much 


- eruder fake than the alleged “Zinoviev 


letter” which helped bring the tories 
into office in England and defeated the 
MacDonald government. The _ Soviet 
government has survived the cleverest 
fabrications that could be turned out 
by capitalists, socialists and anar- 
chists. It is not likely that a clumsy 
job at this late day will bother Mos- 
cow appreciably. 

; ~ x m 

OCIALISTS oftentimes charge Com- 

‘mumists of being. unfair, unscru- 
pulous and addicted to attacking la- 
por Officials. Of course, every intel- 
ligent person knows that fairness, 
when synonomous with impartiality as 
it msually is, is as raré as a hairless 
ape. Communists, liké “socialists, an- 
archists or single taxers; fight those 
whose views and policies. are in op- 
position to their own.,,,This is quite 
natural and inevitable. ,.Only a hypo- 
crite would brand itas_ political turpi- 
tude. Socialists have supported the 
right wing leadership of the needle 
trades unions. Communists supported 
the left. $0 
“4 * «= « 
HE socialists charged the Commun- 
ists with endangering the unions 

(Continued on page 2) 


BEFORE TAKING 
DRINK, BETTER 
TRY IT ON DOG 


Coolidge Did Not Stop 
Poisoning of Alky 


PAUL SMITHS, N. Y., Aug. 18. — 
Coolidge finished a hard day’s silence 
yesterday by making two denials. 

The report that a group of bankers 
was planning a $100,000,000 pool to 
make loans to farmers was all off, the 
president declared. If any. pool was in 
mind it was a horse pool to drown the 
poor farmers in.. - 

The president Was credited with 
having issued orders to the prohibition 
authorities in Washington to stop 
poisoning alcohol .lest there be no 
voters available in. the next presiden- 
tial election. This was also placed in 
the “not so” category. Coolidge is 
not certain whether he is a candidate 
for the presidency or not. Until he 
makes a decision he will consider the 
poisoning ofthe people a purely 
domestic affair sbétween the bootleg- 
gers and the. prohibition department. 


Sesqui.to Stay Open Sunday. 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 18. — The 
sesqui-centennial exposition will re- 
main open to the public on Sundays, 
as in the last four weeks, the board 
of directors anounced today, after a 
meng in ’tle-city hall at which it 


was decided ‘to’ “stand pat” on the 
| Sunday opening question. 


WAR AMBASSADOR IS =|. 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 
‘PUBLIC’ IN NEW YORK | 


James W. Gerard, former ambas- 
sador to Germany, has been chosen 
to represent the “public” on the 
New York state industrial commis- 
sion that also has a representative 
of “labor” and “capital” on it. It is 
supposed to make a study of indus- 
trial relations. Of course, the mil- 
itaristic and imperialistic Mr. Gerard 
can be depended upon to be un- 
biased on questions between the 
workers and the owners, 


BRENNAN RUNS 
FOR SECRETARY 
OF U. Mi. W. OF A. 
Will Oppose Kennedy; 

Endorses Brophy 


—e_ 


(By Federated Press) 


SCRANTON, Pa., Aug. 18.——FP)— 
Endorsing the candidacy of, John 
Brophy, president of District 2, United 
Mine Workers, for international un- 
ion head, William J. Brennan =  an- 
nounces his candidacy for interna- 
tional secretary-treasurer in opposi- 
tion to the incumbent, Thomas Ken- 
nedy. Brennan was formerly prest- 
dent of Dist. 1, U. M. W., an anthra- 
cite district of first importance. His 
fight for a recount of the vote and 
examination into the election of his 
successor, Rinaldo Capellini, is now 
before Pennsylvania courts. 

Opposes Anthracite Agreement. 

Brennan attacks the anthracite 
agreement signed February of this 
year for a five-year term and hits at 
“company influences” on some of the 
local unions. Brennan outlines his 
policy as a candidate for nomination 
and election as follows: 


His Program. 

1. Opposition to Sec. 3 and 4 
of the Feb. 12, 1926 anthracite 
agreement, between Districts 1, 7 
Y . and.9, U. M. W. of A.‘and the-an- 

thracite coal operators” associa- 
tion. " 

2. Restoration to membership 
of Alex Howat and all other mem- 
bers of the U. M. W. who have 
lost their membership unjustly. 

3. NatiYonalization of all-coal 
mines in the anthracite and bi- 
tuminous regions, with protection 
for the constitutional rights of 
every member of the union. 

4. Organization of all non-un- 
ion miners. 

5. Elimination of the influence 
which the coal companies have on 
some of the local unions. 

6. Endorsement of John Bro- 
phy for international union presi- 
dent and an appeal to his friends 
and supporters to rally to Brophy. 
The sections of the anthracite 

agreement attacked by Brennan read: 
Arbitration. 

Sec. 3. If within 30 days after 
starting such negotiations the par- 
ties have not agreed, all issues in 
controversy shall be referred to a 
board of two men with full power 
and without reservation or restric- 
tions, and the parties agree to abide 
by any decision or decisions of such 
board, either on the merits of the 
controversy or as to procedure to 
be followed. Such board shall be 
appointed as follows: 

The operators shall name three 
men and the miners shall name 
three men. The operators. shall 
select one man from the list, and 
the miners shall select one from 
the operators’ list, and the two men 
so approved shall constitute said 
board. Unless agreed, the men 
named by the parties shall not be 
connected with the United Mine 
Workers of America, or the busi- 
ness of mining coal. The board 

(Continued on page 2) 


Two Ensigns Die in Plane Crash. 

CHICAGO, Aug. 18.—Ensign George 
Hammer of Austin, Tex., and Ensign 
Robert T. Stone of Howard, S. D., 
were killed today when their plane 
dived from a height of some 300 feet 


into Lake Michigan at the Great Lakes 
| naval training station near here. 
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Union (Accepts Bosses’ 
Challenge for Vote 
(Speci , The Daily Worker) 
NEW YORK, Aug. 18.—Breaking the 


promise of * nec rality” made by police 
commissic S in previous conversa- 
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tions with the leaders of the striking 
members ofithe International Ladies’ 
Garment Wor , the police viciously 
attacked thé strikers when they mobil- 
ized in t nt district for mass 
picketing, © » arrested 41 = strikers, 


n were brutally handled. 


some of whé 
- ‘Twe) Pickets Clubbed. 


7 4 
- 


This assaiilt was aided by manufac- 
turers’ gangsters, and Louis Cohen, a 
striker, «being beaten over the 


head with a’ blackjack by a gangster 
named Doniinick Guisetti, was taken 
to the hospital following the arrest of 
Guisetti om @ charge of felonious as- 


sault. The: Zangster claims to be a 
“special off * hived by the bosses. 
Another u |} picket, Frank Miretz, 
was clubbed By a policeman so severe- 
ly that he, t@0, is in the hospital. 

Of the pickets arrested, twenty were 


on led sentences, three fined 
Ne rest held in bonds of 
qa charge of “congregat- 


ot Challenge. 

from the Industrial 
Manufacturers’ Asso- 
me a secret vote among 

makers who work in in- 
dustrial ii shops to see whether 
they favor eéntinuance of the strike 
to obtain the jiniom’s demands, was ac- 


Council of the 
ciation, to ~ 
striking clo 


cepted by Lois Hyman. chairman of 
the General Strike Committee, with 
the proviso t the industrial council 


pledge itself to accede to these union 
@ workers vote in favor 

g the strike. 
ee and its acceptance 
B the heels of confirma- 
mion that Chas. Schrank 
tioak manufacturers of 
38th Street, expelled from 
wncil membership for ne- 


on union terms°and was now working 
with a full quota of 30 employes. 
Hyrnan Replies. 

The gndustrial council's challenge, 
charging thatsemployes are on strike 
against their own will and because 
they are “terrorized” by their officials, 
was made in paid advertisements in 
the Jewish press. Chairman Hyman 
replied: 

“The manufacturers are continuing 
their tactics 6@ picking out shops from 
among those settled which are not 
representative and holding them up as 
typical of settled shops, though we 
have settled with much larger shops. 

Bosses Must Accept Vote. 

“There is nothing done to keep our 
workers out.on a strike against their 
own will. We do not see the necessity 
of a referendum such as the industrial 
council proposes, because our workers 
have voted more than once at mass 
meetings and in a referendum. Each 
time, by almost a unanimous vote, 
they favored a strike, if the union 
terms could not be obtained by other 
means. 

“But if members of the industrial 
council doubt the result of those votes, 
we are willing to initiate anoth 
referendum, with the understanding 
that should our members vote in favor 


council will: be bound to sign agree- 
ments on the-basis of our demands— 
the 40-hour week, 36 weeks a year as 
a minimum, a ten per cent increase in 
wages and limitation of jobbers. 

“If they refuse this guarantee, why, 
then, the vote will be a waste of 
effort.” 

More Settlements. 

The joint board of the cloakmakers’ 
unions announced yesterday settle- 
ments on full union terms with the 
firms of Henry Rosenzweig, A. RBort- 
folio, and H. Seidenberg, manufactur- 
ers who supply members of the Wil- 
liamsberg Contractors’ Association 
with work. These firms cater largely 
to. mail order’houses, 


Steal: $8,000 Jewelry. 

NEW YORK, Aug. 18. — Two men 
stole diamonds value at $8,000 from 
a jewelry store window in Brooklyn, 
and escaped. 


union, had. settled | 


of continuing the strike, the industrial | 


Feed Women and Children 
and Mine Strike Is Won, 
Radio Appeal to U. S. Labor 


AUL McKENNA, member of the executive board of the British Miners’ Federation, speaking 
from the Chicago Federation of Labor radio broadcasting station on the Municipal Pier, 
declared to the workers of the middle west listening in, who numbered many thousands, that 
if sufficient financial assistance can be secured to save the women and children from starvation, 
then the giant strike of 1,200,000 British coal miners can be won. McKenna declared: 


“We appeal to the American trade unionists and the sympathetic 
' public to save us in this great struggle. If we can only get sufficient 
assistance to save the women and children from starvation, WE WILL 


WIN THIS STRUGGLE!” 


(Full text of McKenna’s address appears in this issue) 


Aid the British Miners! 


SEE (Special Cable to The Daily Worker.) 
Meo, August 18.—In.an appeal addressed to all Communist parties and to all workers, the 
Executive Committee of the Communist International calls upon the world proletariat to 
ensure at all costs the victory of the British miners. 

The workers must see to it that the British General Council of Trade Unions does not dare 
to destroy the Anglo-Russian Unity Committee that was organized thru the will of the masses 
of the workers of England and of the Soviet Union, and that has for its aim the struggle for 
‘trade union unity against the capitalist offensive. 


MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER. 


At no time, the Communist International points out, was this Committee so indispensable 
to the workers, and above all to the fighting miners, as now. It is the task of the British work- 
ers to compel the General Council to make its delegation on the Anglo-Russian Unity Committees 
agree to direct and thorogoing aid to the striking miners. 

Should the General Council’ refuse such aid its mew treachery should be immediately ex- 
posed so that its members may be replaced by new people worthy of being called the repre- 
sentatives of the British workers. 


WAGE LEVY AND COAL EMBARGO. 


The aid to the miners must be quick and efficacious. It should be raised by wage levies 
on all workers who are at work. The fraternal aid given by the workers of the Soviet Union to 
the British miners must become the-example for the workers of all. countries to emulate. 

Side by side with the work of supplying material aid to the miners it is absolutely necessary 
to organize an embargo on coal transport. The stopping of the movement of coal shipments 
to British ports will signify a great triumph for the cause of international solidarity and be a 
real aid to the striking miners. at 


SPAIN DEMANDS | 
TANGIER ORIT 
LEAVES AFRICA 


To Let Others Sit on the} 
Riffian Lid * 
(Special to The Daily Worker) | 


MADRID, Aug. 18.—Spain intends to 
present a plea to the great powers for} 
attribution of the international zone| 
of Tangier to Spain. If this fails she 
will threaten to evacuate the Riff. 

This would be one of the bluntest 
diplomatic moves made in recent his- 
tory and might have important conse- 
quences, Indeed observers are wonder- 
ing if the matter was not broached 
with the Italian government during 
the recent negotiations for the Italo- 
Spanish arbitration treaty. 

Rivera Makes Threat. 

The information as to the govern- 
ment’s plan was contained in an in- 
térview with General . Primo ee 
‘Rivera: 
| “After seventeen years in Morocco, 
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FullText of Appeal Over Chicago 
Labor’s Radio for Financial Aid to 
the Striking British Coal Miners 


The full text of the appeal made by. Paul McKenna, representative © 
of the British coal mine strikers, for financial support from American 
workers is published herewith. It was made from the radio broad- 
casting station of the Chicago Federation of Labor on the Municipal 
Pier. It was as follows: 


Greetings from the British Miners 


| extend to you the greetings of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain who have been on a strike for nearly four months, fighting 
against the most brutal proposal that has ever been attempted to be 
imposed upon the workers in any country. 

The coal operators state that coal has been sold at an uneconomic 
price. If that is so, they cannot blame the miner because he does not 
sell the coal, and if the profits are not in the industry as they claim, 
then it is their duty to put it there. But the statement made by them 
of making no profits does not coincide with the statement made by the 
minister of mines and the House of Commons, on May 25, 1925. The 
following are the aggregate profits made by the coal miners of Great 
Britain. The figures are official returned by the mines department. 
{| The year ended the 31st of March. 
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a possible nest of new conspiracies 
and easy means of arousing the Moor- 
ish tribes to take the field with arms 
again, 

Scené of Coming Conflict. 

“The rest of Europe will not be free 
of the weight of Tangier until] it is 
fully turned over to Spain. Those who 
do not see this are blind since it will 


Continual Turmoil in the Industry 


HIS dispute arose in 1919 when the government of the day refused 
to put into operation the findings, and from that date, there has been 
continual turmoil in the coal industry because in 1920 the miners were 
locked out for three weeks, and a settlement was arrived at temporarily 
by the acceptance of the agreement known as the datum line. But in 


pce ag Sg hon, sasha lg hse 1921 the then government of the day de-controlied the industry nine 
flicts.” months before its expiration on the statute book. The miners at that 


time fought for thirteen weeks and had to go back to work, defeated. 
In 1924 they were successful in increasing the minimum wage from 
20 per cent to 33 1-3 per cent. 
(Continued on page 2) 


“Say it with your pen in the worker 
correspondent page of The DAILY 
WORKER.” 


Miners’ 


HIS hurry call was received iia 


by the International Workers’ Aid 

of America from its sister organiza- 
tion, the International Workers’ Relief 
of England, where millions of children, 
whose fathers and mothers are waging 
a desperate struggle against unbear- 
able living conditions in “the British 
coal fields, are on thé verge of starva- 
tion, AERO RAY OG gets 
Every since May ‘First when the 
mines were shut down by the coal 


v. ¥ 
ee il 


Children 


barens with the support of the British 
government, the miners. have been 
locked out because of their refusal to 
accept a 10% wage reduction from 
their already miserable pay envelope 
and because of their refusal to permit 
the working day underground to be 
lengthened by an hour. 


their wives and even their children, 
are figliting heroically in the interests 
of the ‘working class, They were un- 
| derféd’ and hungry when the lock-out 
started;-sinee then their suffering has 


pn te 
pion « 


Are Breadless! Hasten Your Relief Funds! 


increased a hundred-fold and daily 
their hardships become greater and 
greater. 

It has taken a long while for labor 
in America to awaken to the real sig- 


nificance to the British coal struggle— 
,a delay that has made the fight of the 


| British miners so ;ymuch harder and 


|! ican labor to bring support to the Brit- 


sary suffering and hardship, a condi- 


| ; 
j jen miners:tas caused much unneces- 
} 


tion awhich much be rectified. 


in America, visiting the trade unions, 
every effort should be made to sup- 
port them and give heed to their plea. 
There are millions of workers who do 
not belong to trade unions, who per- 
haps will not hear by word of mouth 
what the English delegation has to 
say, but who must be equally interest- 


| 


The miners staunchly supported by , more desperate, The delay of Amer-4 ed in this fight for labor’s cause. 


Whenever'a struggle of the work- 
ing class is )}defeated by the master 
class, it effegts the unorganized more 
than the organized. Therefore, the un- 


- \Now diatc«the British delegation is 
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| organized ™* rkergs owe it to them- 


selves and organized labor to. stand 
solidly behind the British miners and 
help them on to victory. Every battle 


fighters across the sea; for if the Brit: 
ish miners are whipped. and starved 
into submission—it will not be long 
is fought on the stomach—life can of- | stand that if necessary we must give| before the American worker will find 
fer no resistance without receiving | the price of one of these meals to the | himself in the same boat. 
nourishment and food supply that wil] }+-- meting tenes 

produce its energy, The miners and The International Workers’ Aid of America calls upon every worker 


their families are living on rations of |” to make weekly contributions out of his pay envelope for the support of 


salt, bread and tea, which unless im- ene 
; ; Brit miners, th ‘ Sy 
mediate help arrives, will diminish to the British ers, their wives and children 


a point when resistance will be impos- 
sible. The miners’*children, as always 
where children are involved, are ac- 


good bread. 
Every American worker who still 
eats three meals a day, must under- 


local in your city or direct to the national office, 1553 West Madison — 


jtually dying forthe wart of milk and lief without undue delay. hh kt ee 
F: 
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Send your weekly remittances to the International Workers’ Aid ist t 


Street, Chicago, lilinois, from where it will be transmitted for British re 
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MAC DONALD SAYS! | 
APPEAL WRITTEN, 


VES RSS 


BUT IT IS LOST 


~tions whatever to the remittance and 


teem 


Cook Speaks to Welsh 
Miners; Asks Support 


(Special Cable to The Daily Worker) 

LONDON, Aug. 17—It is claimed by 
“amsay MacDonald, right wing leader 
of the Labor Party, that he has written 
t letter to Ellen Wilkinson, British la- 
yor representative now in America 
.sking relief for the striking miners, 
which letter is to be published as an 
-_ppeal to aid the relief fund and con- 
-padict the assertions of Premier Bald- 
win that there was no suffering in the 
mine fields and therefore Americans 
should not send funds. 

Letter Written—But Lost. 

A. J. Cook, secretary of the Miners’ 
Mederation, had claimed that MacDo- 
nald refused to contest the falsehood 
of Baldwin. The assertion of Mac- 
Donald that he had written a letter 
cakes the edge off of Cook’s accusa- 
tion—except for the fact that the Mac- 
Donald iIetter seems to have been lost! 
MacDonald's friends are hoping that 
it turns up quickly. 

Cook when told of the letter said 
he was glad to hear MacDonald had 
decided to write, though he and the 
miners were generally dissatisfied 
with the attitude of MacDonald toward 
the strike. 

Cook Speaks In Wales. 

Oook, in a speaking campaign among 
‘he Welsh coal fields prior to the min- 
ors’ delegate conference, promises the 
men that their leaders will not accept 
amy agreement with the owners con- 
taining provision for the longer work 
day, and pledged that no conditions 
would be accepted until they had been 
submitted to a vote of the miners 
themselves. He was greeted enthu- 
siastically and received many votes of 
confidence. 

He told an audience of strikers at 
Porth in the Rhondda Valley that 
there had never been any intention on 
the part of the strike leaders to over- 
throw the British constitution, “Altho,” 
he added, “I believe that a constitu- 
tion which does not secure a living 
wage for the worker is one that re- 
quires to be changed.” 

Praises Russian Workers. 

He said he had never communicated 
with the Russian government and was 
willing to show the British govern- 
ment the entire correspondence which 
had passed between the Miners’ Fed- 
eration and the Russian representa- 
tives. The Russians, he added, had 
sent £520,000 to the striking British 
miners, without attaching any condi- 


not seeking to interfere in any way] 
with British policy. 
Asks For Endorsement. 

Urging the necessity of his con- 
tinuing in the strike leadership Mr. 
Cook said to one of his audiences: 

“If you expect us to pull through 
you will have to give us a chance by 
accepting our advice and experience 
in this struggle. Discredit me and you 
discredit. your own case.” 


Boston Capmakers 
Vote to March in 
Labor Day Parade 


BOSTON. Mass., Aug. 18. — The 
sectarian policy of the socialist party 
has reached such an extreme that they 
even oppose participation in the most 
conservative activities of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. Recently at 
a meeting of the Capmakers’ Union of 
Boston, Organizer McCarthy appealed 
to the local that they participate in 
the coming Labor. Day parade. To the 
surprise of the members present the 
sccialist members strenuously opposed 
this forward step. They loudly shouted 
that the union should have nothing to 
do with Labor Day, but should cel- 
ebrate May first. 

Yet at the May first celebration in 
this city the socialist local took little 
or no part. The membership of the 
union local, however, voted by a large 
majority for participation in the 
parade and the Capmakers will be well 
represented at this celebration, 


British Strike Is 


Indirect Cause of 


fll. Mine Activity 


Illinois miners are getting more 
working days per week than has been 
the case for many months past. This 
is due, in part, says President John H. 
Walker, Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, to the customary annual spurt 
with the approach of autumn and the 
purchase of winter coal stocks, but 
also indirectly to the protracted lock- 
out of British miners which began 
May 1. 

“No Illinois coal is going to Eng- 
land to scab on the British miners so 
far as I know,” Walker says, “but the 
mines nearer the Atlantic “ seaboard] 
that used to supply our eastern states 
are now exporting to Great Britain 
and so Illinois coal is finding a tem- 
porary eastern market in America.” 

The Illinois miners have contributed 
almost $30,000 to the British miners, 


a 
Prisoners Escape. 
JOLIET, Ill, Aug. 18. — Thomas 
Langford, 40, serving a life sentence 
at the Joliet prison for murder, saw- 
ed his way thru the bars and es- 
caped over the walks of the prison 


x 


Fall Text of Appeal Over Chicage’ ” 
Labor?s:Radio for Financial Aid to 
the Striking British Coal Miners 


EEE 


in Great Britain, notwithstanding 


ernment had on the floor of the {House of Commons. 
peiled to subsidize thesindustry for nine months and to allow the miners 
to continue qwork at theistatus quo. 


(Continued from page 1) 
In 19268the Gethesemane that the miners, their wives and families 


would have: gone through only for the solidarity of the working class 


tthe huge majority that the Tory gov- 
They were com- 


a Mine Owners Get the Subsidy 


i 


vention to the industry, 
issue a quarterly lance sheet. 
look at September 


coal miners, but thei coal miners 


there was a reduction fn costs. 
duced costs—more than ;4,000,000 


by the state, 
find that men who neveriput the 


and way-leaves. 


Kintera are \mistaken ideas. existing as to who received the subsidy. 
The coal owners tried to make the public believe that the miners 


received the 23000000 pounds; granted by the government as a sub- 
But. the facts are that the mine department 


Any one who takes the trouble to 


Decembersand March quarters will see that during 
these nine months, eight of twhich were subsidy paying months, the 
actual amount of subsidy paid‘ was 20,492,000 pounds. That went to the 


got something more than that during 


the nine months—they gotireduction in wages, prior to the subsidy there 
were districts with wages above the minimum but they all came down 
to the minimum. During the eubsidy period the owners obtained an ad- 
vantage from a greatersoutput persman shift worked, and through actual 
reduction in wages andt through improvements due to increased output, 


The mine owners haid 20,492,000epounds and 5,800,000 pounds from re- 


pounds of it from wages. 


The Royal Commission has recommended the purchase of royalties 
This systezn is a disgrace to any intelligent country. We 


mineral there, nor won’t go down in a 


mine to take the mineralgout, drawing. thousands of pounds in, royalties 


Charch, Dukes, Earls, Etc, Get Royalties | 


£19,000 a year from theenotorious golden park mine, 
paid very largely by coal) 
Duke of Northumberland (6;year average) per annum.... £182,460 


HE following incomes from coal royalties and way-leaves were ad- 
mitted in evidence before the Sankey Commission: 


Ecclesiastical commission, per annum... «06+ e+ - £370,000 
Marquis of Bute (6 year average) per annulm......... . ssc 115,772 
Duke of Hamilton (10 year average) per annum.......... 113,793 
Lord Tredegar (6 year average) per annum.............. 83,827 
(in addition, this individual admitted receiving about r 


Lord Dunraven (1918) per annum... eae wcakctdisabiannien °C 
Lord Dynevor (3 year oe wise BUI cocccerccse come cue SD 
Earl Elomere p@r aMmuim.._..ccccece cp ccncceeecececcee eresenees cones e 43,497 
Earl Durham per annum.. «+» 40,822 


The Inland Revenue watnene tabi the. par tenes of the number 
of persons deriving incomes from royalties and way-leaves during 1918: 
Less than £1,000 per annum............... xp Oar ese ve ° oneeee -2,935 persons 


From 1,000 to 5,000 per ANNUM... . cesses 618 persons 

From 5,000 to 10,000 per annuM.......... cesses. 129 persons 

From 10,000 to 20,000 per annum....... pi neiienstaninst Gcehoad . sone ee 

From 20,000 to 50,000 per annum.. cousee 24 persons 

Over 50,000 per AMNUIiiic. cecces cccrpeereeeneieeeresenemmunes 11 persons 
Total 3,789 


Demand Workers Sacrifice More 


the purchase of the minerals. 
heritage to the common peéople. 
The bible states that the earth 


-—-it's the landlords. 
The press of Great Britain 


$2.25 a day. 
mately $2.50 per day. 


readily 


Germany for the longer working 
per day. 


hours per week. 


In France, they have only 11 cwt. per man per day. 
gium they have only 9 cwt. per day per man. 


HE government absolutely refused to put into operation the findings 
of their own commission, although they recommend £ 100,000,000 for 


The land and the minerals are God’s 
Then hold the land—hold your life. 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, 


and | believe in the bible, but in Great Britain, the earth is not the Lord’s 


are asking the miners to make more 


sacrifice, while on thé 30th of April, their wages at the minimum were 
The miners’ average wage for Great Britain was approxi- 


The cost of living is 70 per cent higher than it was in 1914, making 
the purchasing power of $5.00 considerably less than $3.00, so one can 
understand the state of misery and poverty that 
amongst the mining community even when they were working. 

The owners are seeking to reduce this mere pittance of wages and 
they are aided and abetted by the Tory government who have passed 
an eight-hour law. The miners in Great Britain have previously worked 
at 7 hours a day by act of parliament. 

There is no justification for increasing the length of the working 
day as the British miner thas the highest output per man of any miner 
in Europe, for his seven-hour day he has 1734 cwt. per man per day. 


prevailed 


In 
day, they have only 1744 cwt. per man 
in Bel- 
These countries work 48 


Don’t Let the Children Starve 


HESE are only some of the 


of Great Britain. 
children and provide milk for the 

AND WE APPEAL TO THE 
GLE. IF WE CAN ONLY GET 


THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
THIS STRUGGLE. 


outstanding facts involved in the con- 


troversy. The miners are receiving no help from any source unless 
from their fellow trade unionists in other countries of the world. The 
total amount received from that source when |! left the shores of England 
was £800,000. The mining population is one-tenth of the total population 
We have 2,000,000 children on the verge of starvation. 
The local authorities have ceased in many districts to feed the school 


babies. Poor relief is being stopped to 


the miners’ wives and every day, the conditions are getting worse. 


AMERICAN TRADE UNIONISTS AND 


THE SYMPATHETIC PUBLIC TO SAVE US IN THIS GREAT STRUG- 


SUFFICIENT ASSISTANCE TO SAVE 
FROM STARVATION, WE WILL WIN 


PERE ESAS RUE Se RR AANA tm mamas b 


“ 


cow Hat 


Progressives Demand 
Business Agent Resign 


In spite of threats of loss of jobs 
and the use of violence, over 200 mem- 
bers of Local 45 Chicago Fur Workers’ 
Union crowded into the Freiheit Hall 
here to hear the speakers of the fur 
workers’ progressive > 

Business Agent Mills and his 
gang were at the hall as workers 
were arriving and threateMd them 
with severe beatings if y went up. 
When a number of workers declared 
that his clubbings would not keep 
them from entering the hall he» began 
to take names of those going into the 
hall in a small notebook, He threaten- 
ed those whose names he was taking 
down with loss of their jobs. 

Progressives Avert Riot. 
The tactful conduct of the progres- 


sives averted the riot which the ma- 


chine was bent on creating. - Two 
hundred members of the union enter- 
ed t hall and heard speaker after 

aker denounce the manner in which 
athe Millstein gang conducted the. 
strike here, 

Speakers pointed out that the busi- 
ness agent and his machine had not 
consulted nor listened to the dictates 
of the membership. It was forcibly 
pointed out that the agreement was 
not the wish of the rank and file and 
that the business agent and his ma- 
chine had completely disregarded the 
wishes and dictates of the member- 
ship. 

Cheers and prolonged applause 
greeted the speakers as they urged 
the members of the fur workers’ un- 
ion to adopt a more militant attitude 
and insist on the officialdom carrying 
out the mandates of the union. 

Demand Milistein Resignation. 

The following resolution demanding 
the resignation of business agent Mill- 
stein, whose term expires next week, 
for hig conduct in the strike, was 
adopted by a unanimous vote: 

“We, the members of Local 45 at 
a meeting assembled at the Freiheit 
Hall, Tuesday, Aug. 17, do hereby ask 
the resignation of J. Millstein, our 
business agent, for the action he has 
taken against us,” 


BRENNAN RUNS 
FOR SECRETARY 
OF U. M. Wi OF A. 


Will Oppore’ Kennedy; ; 
Endorses Brophy 


(Continued from=s page 1) 
shall be obligated, within 90 days 
after appointment, to arrive at a de- 
cision on all issues in controversy, 
and to that end shall formulate their 
own rules and methods of proced- 
ure and may enlarge the board to an 
odd number, in which event a ma- 
jority vote shall be binding. 

Collaboration. 

Sec. 4. The demands of the op- 
erators and the mine workers on 
the question of co-operation and ef- 
ficiency are referred to the board 
of conciliation, exclusive of the um- 
pire which shall work out a recip- 
rocal program of co-operation and 
efficiency. 

A Kennedy-Lewis Contract. 

Section 3 is popularly understood 

to mean arbitration, which the mine 
workers have consistently opposed 
previously. Section 4 was supposed to 
provide the “modified check-off” which 
President John L. Lewis said they had 
gained. Secretary-treasurer Kennedy 
was an active expounder of-the new 
agreement to anthracite locals imme- 
diately following its signing. 


Has Charges Against Officials. 

_ Brennan is at present working in 
the mines near Scranton. His brief 
submitted to the court after the union 
machinery rebuffed him, relates some 
sensational charges against present 
union officials. Brennan’ expects to re- 
lease later statements enlarging upon 
his opposition to the anthracite agree- 
ment and amplifying his brief state- 
ments of policy. 


Barrett Forced to 
Abandon Attempt 
to Swim Channel 
DOVER, Eng., Aug. 18. Miss 


Clarabelle Barrett, New Rochelle, 
N. ¥., school teacher, was obliged to 


CARPENTERS OF CHICAGO! 


another term.. 
You can't afford to miss 


B Bpunantcthndsrigh te issue Of The DAILY WORKER will 
story of the ballot steal in Local 1786 which enabled Harry 
Jensen to hold his office as president of the District Council for 


this sensational article. 


Carry a 


cancel her second attempt to swim the 
English channel this morning because 
of highly unfavorable weather. In her 
first attempt earlier this month Miss 
Barrett came within two miles of 
reaching her goal. 


Send a sub now and get the spe- 
cial rate of five dollars for a year’s 
subscription and the pleasure of 
help Our Daily. 


‘ 


» started, and he had been told, “Just 
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By J. LOUIS 


Labor in wal ei Mobiliz 
Its patties in Support 
of Class War in Britain. 


ENGDAHL. 


T was a naval wireless station dur 
ing the war, Now the north 
tower at the east end of the Muni- — 
cipal Pier houses the radio broad- 
casting station of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, 

During the war thousands of 
soldiers of all kinds, in training 
while waiting to be rushed to | 
France, were quartered at this Chi 
cago recreational spot that juts a 
mile out into the lake, 

Tuesday night, during the supper 
hour, Paul MeKenna, executive 
board member of the British Miners’ 
Federation, with picnickers still 
lingering @bout the pier, and ex- — 
cursion steamers passing in the lake 
and the river, broadcasted his eager 
appeal from labor’s own station to 
the workers listening in their home | 
calling on them to mobilize their do 
lars and rush them to aid the strik- 
ing British coal miners. A front of 
the imperialist war of 1917 had given 
way to a front of the class war in 
1926. 

I sat close at McKenna’s elbow as 
he talked, reading carefully from a 
prepared manuscript. 

“This is the first time that I have © 
made a speech this way,” he had ex- 
plained to the announcer, before he 


=—P 


taik in a conversational tone, not as 
if you had a big audience.” 

But there was a large audience, 
out there over Chicago, towards the 
east and the west, the south and the 
north. This station has been picked- 
up as far east as New York, but 
Minneapolis and St. Paul seems to 
be the limit in the west, 

+ 7 * 


McKenna had half an hour. He 
was thru in 12 minutes. Beginning 
with the greetings of the striking 
British miners and ending with an 
appeal to “the American trade un- 
ionists and the sympathetic public,” 
it is felt that he missed the ear, to 
some extent, of those who were 
listening to him, 

He started by telling his audience 
of the great profits taken by the 
British mine owners, from 1913, the 
year before the war, to 1925, when 
the Baldwin government voted a 
subsidy to the industry. He gave 
_the figures in British pounds sterl- 
ing instead of American dollars. 
This must have been confusing. 
Especially when a pound sterling is 
nearly five dollars, profits of 29, 30 
or 40 millions (in pounds) do not 
seem large to an American public, 
that is accustomed to hear of but 
one branch of the auto industry 
(General Motors, splitting a stock 
dividend of $600,000,000, while Amer- 
ican railroads make profits of one 
billion dollars annually, with other 
industries ahead or in close pursuit. 
McKenna made no effort to drama- 
tize the figures, revealing their start- 
ling meaning to his American audi- 
ence. 

es 2s ®@ 

McKenna then told of the history 
of the struggle, from 1919, immedia- 
tely after the ending of the war, to 
the subsidizing of the industry by 
the government last year, going into 
some detail to show that the subsidy 
went to the mine owners and not the 
mine workers. It was well to show 
how the mine owners profitted even 
during this armistice in the class 
war, but McKenna, who could have 
done so, did not reveal the class 
nature of this struggle. 


Then came another long list of 
figures showing the huge royalties 
taken from the mining industry by 
the church of England, the dukes, 
lords, earls and marquises, altho 
these figures must have sounded 
rather monotonous to an audience 
continuosuly fed on jazz and slap- 
stick and not accustomed to statis- 
tics. 


planation of 
of living and an exposure of alliance 
between the mine owners and the 
Baldwin tory government to reduce 


any miner in Europe,” showing that 
the British miner does more work 
during the seven-hour day than the 
continental miners perform during 
the. aighthour oer. . 


It was only Me be last paragraph 
McKenna got in any mention of 

the ,000 children on the verge 
of starvation in the British coal 
A re The appeal for funds came 
too abruptly upon this information, 
bringing the address to a sudden 
and ineffective close. McKenna even 
forgot to add that his listeners 


should send their contributions to 


Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, A. 
F, of L. Building, Washington, D. C., 
just as in the opening the announcer 
had spoken of “the recent coal strike 
in Great Britain.” 
* * 8 

But it was a beginning. It would 
be well if McKenna would broadcast 
10-minute speeches every night dur- 


ing his stay in the city, from the 


Chicago Federation of Labor station. 
It could not be used to better pur- 
pose right now. 

Then McKenna would have time 
to devote an evening to the contrast 
between the luxuries enjoyed by the 
family of the Marquis of Bute, who 
gets more than half a million dojlars 
in royalties annually out of the coal 
pits, and the necessities denied to 
rg ei tienes of the coal diggers who 

work, 

“aemeane might extend a little in 
explanation of the fact that 800,000 
pounds sterling ($4,000,000) had 
been received from the trade union- 
ists’of other countries in relief. Mc- 
Kenna didn’t state that more than 
half: of, this came from the workers 


of the Union of Soviet Republics. | 


The current publicity service of the 
International Federation of Trade 
nly (Amsterdam), in reporting 
July meeting of the Interna- 
Miners’ Committee held at 
{stated that: . 
ryrdoem, the treasurer of the 


orn iners’ Federation, gave an 

tee thé financial position (of 
the itish miners’ strike). Up to 
July 14 they had received $3,425,000, 


of which $2,100,000 had come from 
Russia,” 

The, officials of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor might at least per- 
mit McKenna to say in Chicago, 
what the International Federation 
of Trade Unions confesses to the 
world, 

e¢* ¢ s&s 


When McKenna had finished he 
declared, “We haven’t anything like 
this in Great Britain. The enemy 
used the radio with telling effect 
against us during the strike. We 
didn’t have a chance to reply to 
their propaganda attacking us.” 

Now that he has a broadcasting 
station at his disposal in Chicago, let 
McKenna make the most of it. Im- 
mediately McKenna was thru with 
his address, the phone rang and 
John Fitzpatrick, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, was 
calling from his home on 67th St. 
on the south side of the city. 

“It wag fine,” said Fitzpatrick, 
“Everything came over very dis- 
tinctly.” Then Edward N. Nockels, 
secretary of the federation, called 
from his home in Glencoe, north of 
Chicago, with the same information. 
They should both join in an invita- 
tion to McKenna, “Try it again.” 


“2 


miner — 
has the highest output per man of 


eet 


CONTRIBUTIONS START ROLLING IN 
FOR STRIKING BRITISH MINERS 
FROM CHICAGO'S LOCAL UNIONS 


-., 


Intense efforts are being made by speakers sent by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor to collect relief for the striking British coal miners. 
fort is being made to collect the greatest possible amount of money this 
week and to send it immediately to the miners in Rreat Boal so that they 


Every ef- 


can better resist the operators. 

Paul McKenna, national executive 
board member of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, is visiting as 
many unions as he can in Chicago and 
surrounding towns. Supplementing 
his activities are speakers that are be- 
ing sent by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. 

Machinists’ Union Local 337 at its 
meeting after hearing Lillian Herstein 
voted to donate $50 to the miners, Lil- 
lian Herstein of the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion in her speech to the members of 


a 


this union pointed out the great need 


in the present situation for labor to 
unite its forces internationally against 
the onslaught of employers that seek 


to destroy the unions. 


She pointed out the excellent exam- 
ple that was set by the unions of the 
Soviet Union and urged American la- 
bor to follow the lead of the Russian 


unions. 


DONATIONS TO THE DAILY WORKER 


Recevied August 13, 1926. 
Ay Cogan, Los Angeles, Calif......... $5. 
Cc. Pilgrim, San Francisco, Calif....... 
Dominick Rendasavage, Gilberton, Pa. 
Max Davidson, Los Angeles, Calif... 
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aid Aug. 18.— After 

200 men this city and 404 
New York to take the placa 
of striking motormen and conductors 


|.of New Orleans, the scab 


recruiting 
employment offices tried to ditch their 


| Strikebreakers without pay in Phila 


delphia, but riots which lasted over 
night in the Broad street station of 
the Pennsylvania lines resulted, 

Riot Number Two. — 

At 11 a, m. after the previous nigh# 
of riot, labor agents tried to pay off 
some men and refused others, with 
the result of more rioting. A call 
Was sent to District 6 police station 
and a load of police appeared at the 
Pennsylvania employment office, 116 
North 12th street, where the men had 
been hired to scab on the New Orleans 
street carmen, _— the last twe 
weeks, 

“Inspectors” Mob Agents, 

Rice, Patterson and Swizer, officiala 
of the Railway Audit and Inspection 
company, with offices in the Frankliz 
Trust building, an organization that 
furnishes spies to corporations under 
the fancy title of “inspectors,” were 


40n hand to pay the men off. 


At interviewing the men, some 
claimed that they received only $2 
after having waited around two weeks, 
other received more, but all stood pat 
for two weeks’ pay. | 

Strikebreakers Win Demands. 

As far as could be learned, all werd 
paid in full after the riot, in fact it is 
reported that some men were paid off 
that did not know anything about the 
affair until they happened to walk 
down the street and learned that the 
scab-herders were being forced to pay 
off by a riot of the strikebreakers. 

Later in the day Rice, one of the 
firm of scab recruiters, was inter 
viewed and stated: 

“I will never again hire a man ig 
Philadelphia.” Pale and nervously 
tossing his hands, he “en “NO, 
no, never again!” 


CURRENT NT EV ENTS 


By T. J. O'Flaherty. 


(Continued from page 1.) 
because of their attacks on the policy 
pursued by the right wingers. To at- 
tack leaders was to attack the unions, 
they argued. But now the union is on 
the other foot. The lefts secured con- 
trol of the New York locals of the Fur 
riers’ Union and the socialists are 
waging war on the leaders, not even 
having the decency to halt their abuse 
during the recent strike which ended 
in as satisfactory an agreement as 
could be secured under the circum- 
stances. The socialists even hail the 
decision of the executive council of 
the A. F. of L. to investigate the con- 
duct of the strike, a procedure un 
heard of in the uiatere of the federa- 
tion. ae 


igs following headline in a socialist 

paper over a story of the proposed 
probe is as deceptive as it is mis 
leading: “A F. of L. orders probe of 
New York § strike.” “Manager re- 
fuses data to committee, demands he 
name investigators.” According to the 
paper’s own story under this head 
line, what the manager of the Furri- 
ers’ Joint Board demanded was that 
three of the investigators be appoint- 
ed by the joint board and that the 
meetings of the committee be held 
publicly with the press admitted to 
its sessions. Yet one would ‘gather 
from reading the headline that the 
manager of the joint board suggested 
that the joint — investigate it- 
self, oe 


A’ to the novel decision to investi 

gate the conduct of a strike. The 
A. F. of L. has followed a policy of 
allowing extreme lattitude to inter- 
national unions in ‘the conduct of 
their own affairs. As long as they live 
up to the conditions of their affiliation 
with the national body, they do just 
about what they please. Labor lead- 
ers have accepted settlements in in- 
dustrial disputes which smelled very 
much like “sell-outs,” as for instance 
John L. Lewis’ action in leaving 
the miners in the Somerset fields in 
Pennsylvania out of the settlement 
which ended the strike of 1922. Yet~ 
there has never yet been such an in- 
vestigation, 


é ives only object of this investigation 
is to aid the reactionary elements 
in the Furriers’ Union who have been 
deposed by the membership. If the 
present leaders betrayed the fur work- 
ers, William Green would take them 
to his bosom. That the socialist lead- 
ers have no serious differences with 
the capitalistically-minded labor lead- 
ers Of the Green brand is proven by 
their alliance with them against rad- 
ical elements in the trade unions. 


Commit Many Holdups. 
DETROIT, Mich., Aug. 18. — A con- 
fession outlining a summer series of 


jholdups in. Chicago, Detroit, New 


York’ and Philadelphia, was obtained, 
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Spurns Proposals from 
_ League of Nations 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y., Aug. 18.— 


A message to the world on America’s 
disarmament policy was 
here this afternoon by Secretary of 
State Kellogg. | 

The American, government, he said, 
is committed to and will loyally sup- 
port any sincere end practicable plan 
burden of 
competitive armament. But this gov- 
ernment, he marned, will not partici- 
pate in any vague or ephemeral 
scheme for reducing armament on the 
basis of each nation’ s national wealth 
and resources such as some of the 
nitions. notably France, has advant- 
ed at the present Geneva conference. 

No Supervision for U. 8, 


Nor will the United States, KeHogg 
waif, ever agree to the creation of 
any international agency which would 
be given power to supervise a na- 


tion’s armament, or say when an in-|. 


dividual nation was or was not too 


_ heavily armed—another proposal ad- 


vanced at Geneva, 
Kellogg drew a distinct ne of 
reduction - of 


land and sea armament. The United 


_ States, he said, is not vitally inter- 


ested in land armament other than 
that it would like to see Europe's 
armies reduced. . 

No Army Reduction Scheme, — 

It will not be practicable, he thot;| 
to arrange any universal scheme for 
reducing armies “for it is difficult to 
see the relation of the land . arma- 
ments of the Far Bast to those of 
western. Burope or to those of North 
and South America.” 

“We have advocated the desirabili- 
‘ty of starting with regional gseins 
ments Which would strike at the root 
of the problem by removing from a 
nation the fear of aggression from its 
immediate neighbors: From modest 
beginnings ‘we aré’ more likely to go 
forward to concrete results than if all 


‘mations wait until’ “some universally 


applicable scheme | ‘formulated, if 
such in fact be possible. It seems 
an almost impossible task to draw up 
any plan acceptable to all nations.” 
U. 8. For Sea Power.” 
Concerning naval limitation, he con- 
tinued, “our participation can be more 


_ direct.” 


: “Here it is obvious. rerioual agree- 
ments cannot be ep effectively em- 
ployed, It is rather.the task of the 


principal naval powers, to take the}: 


lead.” 

‘Certain of the. ‘powers at Geneva 
have indicated a desire to deal with 
land, sea and air armaments as a 
part of an inseparable whole on the 
ground that reduction in one branch 
must be contingent upon reductions 
in the other two branches. But we 
feel that every effort should be made 
to simplify and not to complicate the 
problem, and we believe it will event- 
ually be found that naval armaments 
should form the subject of agreement 
between the naval powers eventually 
interested.”” 

Kellogg severely. criticized the 
French proposal for basing disarma- 
ment estimates upon the total econo- 
mic resources of a country, 
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Hudson Tube Panic. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J., Aug. 18-— 
Fifteen persons were injured, some 
severely ‘burned, early today when 
fire believed to have resulted from a 
blown fuse threw passengers of a 
crowded Hudson and Manhattan tube 
train into a panic. 


CALL US Humboldt 9059 


| PIANOS 


For the next ten days we will have 
a FACTORY SALE on sample pianos 


mana 


money. Your old piano taken as part 
payment for a new piano, player or 
grand. Tuning, repairing and refin- 
ishing our specialty. 


KART'S PIANO, REPAIR SHOP 
2439 W. WALTON ST. 
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E Help Class ae Prisoners! 


PICNIC! 


DEFENSE—South Slavic, 
and Greek I, 


= Real “Balkan” Barbecu 


Directions to get there (clip this 


vs evhan: at the eng the 22n 


DR BI 


delivered | 


at wholesale prices. Call up and save | 


Ave. or 22nd. St. cat, then Lyons-Berwyn car to the end, Transfer 
to bus to grove, or walk straight west 4 blocks to the place. Or 
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Sir —— 

Lord Birkenhead, secretary of state for India, and Sir George Lloyd, Brit- 
ish high commissioner in Egypt, are leaving no stone unturned in the Near 
‘East to bring all the Mosiem states, into hostile relations with the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Republic, In the court of Ibn Saud, of the Hedjas, In Arabia, 
in the palace of Reza Khan in Persia, British agents working under the joint 
direction of Lord Birkenhead and the Condon office of the Anglo-Persian Ol! 
Company are engaging In a network of Intrigues, the malin object of which 
is to create mene and: er for the Soviet Union. 


CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR 
URGES UNIONS TO GIVE LIBERALLY 
AND QUICKLY TO BRITISH MINERS 


and children. bi) sea 


\GOLD SAYS: FUR 
WORKERS READY 
TO SHOW BOOKS 


Probers May L Learn How 
to Win Strikes 


NDW YORK, Aug. 18 Nailing the 
rumor that the New York: joint board 
of the Fur Workers’ Union had re 
fused access to the books of the or- 
ganization by the investigators ap- 
pointed by the. executive. council of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
Ben Gold, manager of the joint beard 
and jeader of the recent successful 
fur workers’ strike, has declared: 

“The joint board is ready to show 
its books, if for no other reason fhan 
that the federation may learn how to 
run a strike, Such an investigation 
is almost, if not altogether, without 
parallel in America. We protest 
against-this violation of our autonomy 
and we demand to know upon what 
grounds the investigation was ordered 
and upon whose initiative. 

“We demand not only a copy of the 
charges, but we also demand open 
hearings where union workers and the 
press can be present. To this end we 
demand that a committee of the joint 
board be present. We won the forty- 
hour week for the workers and we ob- 
tained substantial wage advances,” 


That worker next door to you 
may not have anything to do to- 
night. Hand him this copy of the 
DAILY WORKER. 


PICNIC! 


given by the Chicago brarishes of INTERNATIONAL LABOR 


Bulgarian, Czech, Slovak 


L. D. branches 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 22, 1926 
at Zahora’s Grove, Lyons, Il. 


= Featuring 


e, Bulgarian Orchestra, = 


Best of Food and Refreshments. 
— . Speaker: JAMES P. CANNON. = 


ad as a reminder)—Take Ogden 


sae xe a the grove, 
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The Chicago Federation of Labor, in « letter to its affiliated local unions, 
urges each of the union-.locals to contribute as liberally and as speedily as 
they can to the relief.of the: million striking British miners and their wives 


The letter urges @ach'of'the union secretaries to bring this matter before 
their local unions in’ ‘the® iiost forceful manner—by reading the speech of 


Paul McKenna, national executive 
board member of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britian, made at the Chi, 
cago Federation of Labor meeting to 
their membership. 

The appeal of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor follows: 


| F ederation’s Appeal | 


“To the Officers and Members of Or- 
ganized Labor of Chicago and 
Vicinity. 


“Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


“Again the trust press has been 
caught red-handed in their lying pro- 
paganda of the situation as affects 
the coal miners’ strike of Great Brit- 
ain. At the meeting of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, held Sunday aft- 
ernoon, August 15, Paul McKenna, exe 
cutive member of the British Miners’ 
Federation, gave a review of condi- 
tions in the British mines and that 
battle of the miners for something 
more than a bare existence pay and 
the suffering of over 2,000,000 women 
and children who are on the verge of 
starvation, on the top of this lockout 
brought about by the mine Owners, 
which affects one-tenth of Great 
Britain’s population. 

indorse Mine Strike. 

“By an unanimous rising vote the 
strike of the British Miners’ Federa- 
tion was indorsed and a committee of 
20 appointed to co-operate with 


| Brother McKenna in bringing his mes- 


sage to the attention of the local 


unions and ask them to consider it as’ 


quickly and as liberally as possible. In 
order to fully understand the situation 
Brother McKenna’s wonderful speech 
wlil be published in the next issue of 
the Federation News and on behalf of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor we 
most respectfully petition your organ- 
ization to read same at your next 
meeting. All secretaries of local 
unions will be mailed a copy of same. 
“Send all contributions to Frank 
Morrison, Secretary, American Feder- 
ation of Labor, Washington, D. C., and 
notify the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor. 
“Fraternally yours, 
“John Fitzpatrick, President. 
“Edward N. Nockels, Secretary, 


Alibi Witness Speaks 
for Accused Mellett 


Slayer, Louis Mazer 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 18.—‘Louis 
Mazer is innocent of the murder of 
Don R. Mellett,” declared Floyd E. 
Streitenberger, city detective of Can- 
ton, O., when informed today that 
}Mazer is charged with the murder of 
on, O., editor. 
was at my home from mid- 
night until 12:50 or 12:55 a. m. on 
the night of the killing and 1 will do 
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BRITISH MINERS 


Machinists 390 Donate 
$200 at Meeting 


Money continues to come in from 
Chicago local unions as fast as these 
organizations meet and either Paul 
McKenna, national executive board 
member of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, or one of the other 
speakers selected by the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor to aid McKenna ap- 
proach the union with a statement of 
the trué state of affairs in England. 
Chicago labor has signified in no 
uncertain terms that it is behind the 
British miners not only in words but 
also in real financial assistance. Every 
local union that has been approached 
has sighified its willingness to con- 
tribute a8 liberally as its resources 
permitted to aid the miners retain 
their seven-hour day, national agree- 
ments and present wages, 

Machinists Contribute. 
One of. the latest locals to con- 
tribute is Machinists’ Union, Local 
390. Lillian Herstein, member of the 
Teachers’ Federation, made a brief 
but interesting talk before this union. 

After her talk the meeting unani- 
mously adopted a motion to send $200 
to the British miners. As there are 
about 400 members in this local it 
practically amounts to 60 cents on 
each member. 

See Need to Win Strike. 

The members of this union showed 
by their action that they realize the 
importance of winning this strike and 
the necessity of defeating the British 
mine owners in their attempt to 
lengthen the working hours and 
reduce wages. 

Union Meetings. 

The following meetings are to be 
covered by Paul MoKenna or local 
speakers that are aiding the British 
miners’ delegate raise relief funds: 

Tonight, Thursday, Aug. 22. 

Stage Employers, No, 110, 159 N. 
State St., 10:30 A. M. 

Carpenters, No. 434, 11037 
Michigan Ave. 8. P. M. 

Carpenters, No. 62, 6416 S. Halsted 
St., 8 PB, M, 

Carpenters, No. 
Ave., 8 P, M. 

Carpenters, 
Kedale, /8 \P. M, 

Carpenters, No. 1693, 16 E. Ontario 
8 P. M, 


Spri 
layers’ i 


Patt 
8 P.M. 

Machinists, No. 199, 113 S. Ashland 
Ave,, 8 PB, M. 

Book Binders, No. 8, 73 W. Van 
Buren Sti, 6 P. M. 

Theatrical Stage Employers, No. 2, 
412 Capital Bldg., 10:30 A. M. 

South Chicago Trades and Labor 
Assembly, 9139 Commercial Ave., at 
8 P. M. 

Mass Meeting of all Jewish Trade 
Unions. 

Saturday, August 21. 

Bakers, No. 2, 218 W. Oak St., at 
4P. M. 

Hod Carriers, No. 1, 814 W. Harrison 
St., 2 P.. M. 

Hod Carriers, No, 2, 850 S. Halsted 
St.. 5 P. M. 

Machinists, No, 134, 113 8. Ashland 
Ave., 8 P. M, 


South 


18, 113 8, Ashland 


No. 604, Ogden and 


Fitters, 
8 P, M. 


triday, August 20. 
akers, 119. S. Throop St., 


No, 281, Brick- 


Joynson-Hicks Fears 
More Strikes; Praises 


the General Council 


LONDON, Ang. 18.—The late gen- 
‘eral strike, which was the first of its 
kind in Britain, will not be the last. 
So thinks Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 
the home secretary. 

“I hope you and my constttuents and 
not only the conservatives but all 
lovers of the constitution,” he writes 
in a letter to the chairman of the 
Twickenham Conservative Associa- 
tion, “will not think this strike is the 
first and last of its kind. 

“Preparations even now are being 
considered for future strikes. In the 
house of commons a member of the 
official labor party and one of the 
leaders of the Trade Union Congress 
said last month in my presence: 

“It is only the first, there will be 
another and another and another gen- 
eral strike until we achieve our ob- 
ject.’” «, 

Joynson-Hicks, who is one of the 
most rabid “red-baiters” and anti-union 
Officials, approves the betrayal of the 
general strike by the treacherous gen- 
eral council leaders and applauds what 
he calls ‘the common sense of the Brit- 
ish trade union leaders at their re- 
fusal to allow the strike to develop 
on revolutionary lines. 


Mother and 3 Die in Fire. 
FRANKLIN, Pa., Aug. 18.—Trapped 
in their house when an oil stove ex- 
ploded, a mother and her three chil- 
dren were burned to death at Coopers- 
town, near here today, according to 
word received here. 


Fire Takes Grain Toll. 
HAVANA, Ill., Aug. 18.—Fire of un- 
determined origin destroyed 45,000 
bushei grain, mostly wheat, and 
the Md@#jidden grain elevator here to- 
day. Tie loss is estimated at §150,- 
000. 
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~ Latest Flettner Ship Navigates with Three Rotors 
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The Rotor ship grows up. 


give it first rate navigating speed. 


— oo -—* 


The newest Flettner 
European waters, is the largest yet designed to use the whirling tower principle of propulsion, 


vessel, the “Barbara,” 


seen here during recent trials In 
Its three towers 


| 
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AL'S CANDIDACY 
MAY BERIT BY 
MEXICAN FRACAS 


Coolidge ‘ Dhaie Fake 
Scheme for Farmers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 18.—An 
angle of the controversy between the 
catholic church and the Mexican gov- 
ernment that has hitherto escaped no- 
tice ig its possible effect on the presi- 
dential aspirations of Al Smith, gov- 
ernor of New York, 

Fear of Rome, 


Tho Smith’s Roman affiliations 
would, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, render his prospects of 
election slim, fear that a catholic in 
the White House would presage a 
Mexican policy in Washington formu- 
lated by the church acting in concert 
with the oil and mining concession- 
aires would surely lose him the sup- 
port of liberal elements who mistake 
the New York governor’s jesuitry for 
progressiveness. 

In all probability the religious iditue | 
will play an important part at the 
next democratic convention. Unless 
the Smith and McAdoo forces prove 
obdurate the most likely compromise 
candidate is Governor Riichie of 
Maryland, who is wet and reasonably 
acceptable to the catholics, .; 


Fostered by Lowden, 

President Coolidge is paying close 
attention to the situation in the corn- 
belt states. Some politicians say that 
the revolt in the west is fostered by 
supporters of ex-Governor Lowden of 
Illinois, who is receptive to presiden- 
tial appeals. Coolidge is having con- 
sultations with so-called experts on 
farming problems and the plan that 
will be most likely adopted to stem 
the tide of opposition to the adminis- 
tration policies is a bribe in the form 
of a loan to the needy farmers. 

On the other hand, the more pro- 
gressive farmers are of the opinion 
that whatever concessions will be 
granted them will be due to their own 
efforts: Hence the growing sentiment 
for a farmer-labor party organization 
in several western states. 


Ederle Makes $20,000 | 
Challenge to Critics 


DOVER, Eng., Aug. 18.—The swim- 
ming colony here, does not think that 
Gertrude Bderle’s twenty thousand 
dollar challenge to any and all chan- 
nel aspirants will be accepted. 

Miss Ederle’s challenge was issued 
in reply to criticisms appearing in 
several British newspapers comment- 
ing on the methods by which they 
alleged she was enabled to swim the 
channel, 


SEND IN A SUB TODAY TO THE 
DAILY WORKER, 


|R. R. AMALGAMATION COMMITTEE 


CALLS FOR COMBINED CAMPAIGN 
FOR RAISES AND ORGANIZATION 


The International 


Railroad Amalgamation Committee, the organized 


progressives among the railway unionists, has issued a call to all railroad | 
workers to join the movement for wage increases and organization of the 
unorganized. The committee’s headquarters is at Room 8, 702 Hast 7? 8t., 


Chicago, Otto Wangerin, secretary. 


The call reveals that wages have been reduced. The average yearly mew’ 


in 1910 being $1,820, while in 1925 the average was $1,570. 


523,000 railroad workers received less 


During 1936, 


than $1,200; 400,000 about $1,006, and 


202,920 section laborers only $877. 

Yet the cost of Hving in only the last 

two years has gone up 6% per cent. 
Companies Wallow in Profits. 

The railway companies can easily 
afford to increase wages. Profits for 
1925 were record-breaking, totaling 
$1,136,984,234, a gain of more than 
$150,000,000 over 1924. This great 
gain is due to the killing speed up and 
efficiency systems introduced. 

Since the ability of the unions to 
make an effective fight for wage in- 
creases cannot depend on any other 
force than the power of organized num- 
bers, the committee insists that ut- 
most efforts be made by the unions 
to organize the more than: 1,000,000 
railway workers now unorganized. 
This great number of workers have 
partly been taken in by fake company 
unions, and the whole situation is 
highly dangerous to real labor union- 
ism on the railroads. The amalgama- 
tion committee demands that the 
unions begin. a general organization 
drive as a corrollary to the drive for 
wage increases. 

Danger in Watson-Parker Law. 

The committee points out that the 
Watson-Parker law has its dangers for 
the railway unions. Atterbury, the 
most violent open shopper among rail- 
way executives is the law’s most en- 
thusiastic supporter. The law is made 
with a vague provision for “organiz- 
ing” the workers, but no specified men- 
tion is made as to what sort of unions 
are to be recognized, and the arbitra- 
tion boards, which will surely favor 
the companies, may legally recognize 
the company unionS unless powerful 
trade unions bar the way. 

This loophole open to the compa- 
nies, they are sure, if the rail unions 
do not at once organize the unorgan- 


ized, to gather them into company’ 


unions and claim recognition for 
these fake affairs. 
Compulsory Arbitration. 

The Watson-Parker law alse aims 
to establish by law a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration in wage disputes, 
giving the civil courts the right to 
pass final decisions on arbitration 
awards. This situation is similar to 
the infamous industrial court law of 
Kansas, and the amalgamation com- 
mittee demands that all negotiations 
be by direct conference between elect- 
ed union representatives and those of 
the company. 

The committee points out that while 
the resolution of the recent railway 
employes’ department for a general or- 
ganization campaign is a step in the 
right direction, the old method of indi- 


vidual] and isolated campaigns by this 


NEW YORK SUBWAY 


STRIKERS 


THANK DAILY WORKER FOR ITS 
CO-OPERATION IN THEIR FIGHT 


James F. Walsh, secretary for the 


Genera] Strike Committee of the I. R. 


T. strikers, in the following letter thanks The DAILY WORKHER, the Work- 


ers (Communist) Party and the Workers’ 


School of New York for the 


splendid co-operation given them in their struggle against the New York 


traction interests: 


“Amgust 14, 1926. 
“To The DAILY WORKER: 


“T wish to extend to you and that 
which you’ stand for the sincere 
thanks of the general strike commit- 
tee of the I, R. T. strikers. 

‘‘Also thru your paper I would like 
to thank, the Workers’ School and all 
the unions and individuals who came 
so gallantly to our help and rescue, 
morally, physically and financially. 
Tt wage. _ wonderful spirit shown 
in a wo “way to a body of men 


who were n in the fight of the 
oppressed inet the oppressors. 
“TIT may thfully say that the les- 


darity which we learned 
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+. 
thru assistance of The DAILY WORK- 


ER and The Workers’ (Communist) 
Party and those who were kind to us 
during our stressed period of strike 
will be but our first: lesson for we 
hope to some day be in a position 
where we can also come to the aid! 
of some of our fellow workers. 

“Hoping for the day when we can 
feel assured of assistance from all or- 
ganized labor, which should be in a 
spirit of for the workers, by the work- 
ers and of the workers. I again ex- 
press our thanks. 

“Sincerely yours, 
7. “James F. Walsh, 

‘Secretary for ‘General Strike Com- 


‘the United States 


mittee of the I. RT. Strikers.”| 


| DOHENY, SINCLAIR AND 
FALL CHALLENGE COURTS 
TO MAKE THEM COUGH UP 


. WASHINGTON, Aug. 18.— Chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of the 
Walsh act, counsel for Edward L. 
Doheny, Albert B. Fall and Harry 
F. Sinclair today asked the district 
court of appeais to deny the gov- 
ernment’s motion to dismiss an ap- 
peal brot by the defendants last 
March. 


eis 


craft or that is futile and must be 
changed into a drive directed by @ 
national organizing committee fepre- 
senting all the uhions and supported 
by system and local organization com- 
mittees representing all trades on the 
different roads and in all roilroad cen- 
ters. A 100 per cent union from the 
engineers to the clerks and section 
gangs is the goal. 


“Never Again.” 


The lesson of failure by dtviston is 
pointed out in the shopmen’s strike of 
1922 and the strikes on the Western 
Maryland and Atlantic Coast Mnes. 
“Never again,” says the committee, 


uation of one group of trades working | 
| while the rest are striking. That wer 
lies certain defeat.” 

The amalgamation committee asks 
all railroad workers to consider well’ 
the necessity of united action and te 
take up in their organizations the fol 
lowing resolution: 


Proposed Resolution. 
“Resolved, that we declare for @ 
general wage increase for all trades” 
and for the organization of thé ner 
ganized, and call upon our general of 
ficers to take immediate steps to a 
range a conference of the heads of aff 
standard railway unions to lay plans 
for joint national wage and erganiza- 
tion movements.” 


New Haven Unions 
Form Conference to 


Aid British Miners 


NEW HAVEN, Aug. 18-—A British 
Miners’ Relief Conference will be held 
Wednesday, August 25, at 8 o'clock’ 
sharp at the Trade Council Hall, 245 
Meadow St. 

The Painters’ Union Leeal 4 and! 
Machinists’ Lodge No. 420 are taking” 
the initiative in calling the conferences. 

The provisional committee intends 
bo invite the British miners’ delega- 
tion to visit New Haven and to aéd- 
dress the unions of this city. It is 
also the intention of the committee te 
organize effective assistance to mim- 
ers. Fach organization is asked to 
send two delegates to the conferenee. 


Brookhart Threatened 
with Death If He Dares 


to Speak at Marion Fair 
MARION, Ta., Aug. 18.—Col. Smith 


W. Brookhart, republican. nominee for! 
senate, ie under 
heavy guard of detectives and deputy 
sheriffs today as the result of threats, 
made on his life. 

Two black hand letters were receiv 
ed by residents of Marion. Brook 
hart is to speak at the fair here is) 
afternoon, The letters. en. 
death if he speaks. 


SEND IN YOUR SUB TO. 
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“Cancel ‘Cesarations? 
Never!”’ Says U. S. 


(Special to The Dally Worker) 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 18. — Senator 
William FE. Borah’s suggestion to 
Georges Clemenceau, ex-premier of 
France, that a solution of the debt 
problem might be found in the can- 
celation of all reparations as well as 
the debts has fallen on deaf ears so 
far as the United States treasury is 
concerned. 

Borah’s suggestion was contained fn 
his reply to the open letter which the 
tiger addressed to President Coo- 
lidge in which he appealed for Amer- 
ican generosity to France in the way 
‘of forgiving the $4,000,000, 000 that 
France owes the treasury. 

Take It Seriously. 

Dispatches from abroad have indi- 
cated that Borah’s proposal is beinys 
taken seriously and that Premier 
Poincare might have “something to 
suggest officially along this line be- 
fore congress meets in December. If 
he does the proposal will have a cool 
reception at the treasury. 

This was made clear today when a 
high treasury official furnished the 
following opinion: 

“Germany alone would benefit ty 
any such proposal. 

“The United States geis virtually 


-mo reperations from Germany now, 39 


the effect of that cancellation would 
be negligible so far as we are con 
cerned. 

Twelve Billion Dollar Reason. 

“But it is patent that we woulg 
lose all our debts, including those ale 
reddy funded, amounting to a good 
many billions of dollars. 

“We would merely lose all the 
money the treasury loaned abroac 
during the war, in return for Franca, 
England, Italy and Belgium sacrificing 
all their claims against Germany for 
the destruction wrought by the war. 
Who would gain besides Germany? No 
one. Obviously neither France nor 
England could gain anything much by 
sacrificing their claims. And we cer- 
tainly could gain nothing by abandon- 
| Germany 
alone would benefit by any such ar.- 


' rangement. 


U. S. Trade Good—Why Worry? 
o the argument advanced by 
those in favor of the plan that it weil? 


be an aid to world trade and a power- 
ful tonic to sick currencies and de. 


pressed economic conditions abroad, 
the treasury replied that America’s 


_ -ittelgn trade is now in a flourishing 


and prosperous condiiion. 


‘Speeding-Up Crowds 


Out R. R. Conductors 


Longer and faster trains are crowd- 
ing railroad conductors ‘out of their 
runs, says chief conductor Wm. Kirk- 
patrick of Div. 1, Order of Railway 
Conductors. “Quite a few of our men 
who would otherwise be stranded are 
taking jobs ag yard conductors in 


‘charge of trains that are being made 


up in the switch yards,” Kilpatrick 
explains. “Some go back to breaking 
and in general there are relatively 
fewer promotions by the railroads to 
the conductor’s rank. . The speeding- 
up in transportation affects the train 
service as well as the engine service 
staffs.” 

Officials of the engineer and fire- 
men brotherhoods are on record as 
saying that thousands of their mem- 
bers are unable to find regular runs 
on account of the changes in length 


and speed of trains. 


LOST 
Two T. U. E. L. account books 
at I. L. D. picnic, Pleasant 
Bay Park, Sunday, August 8. 
Finder please return to T. U. 
E: L., 108 East 14th St., New 
York City. 
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The resolution of the plenary ses- 
sion of the central committee and the 
central control commission of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
on the unity of the party was as fol- 
lows: 
* * 
INPRECOR TELEGRAPH AGENCY 
The preservation of the unity of 
our party has always been the ob- 
ject of attention of the entire party 
and of its central organs, the central 
committee and the central control 
commission. Under the leadership 
of Comrade Lenin the party has suc- 
cessfully defeated every manifestation 
of factional strife, every endeavor to 
fight against the party on the part 
of factions and groups “with special 
platforms and the endeavor to coal- 
esee to a certain degree and to estab- 
lish a special group discipline” (from 
the resolution of the 10th party con- 
vention). The 10th party convention, 
which took place just in the period 
of the change in the life of the coun- 
try and of the party, adopted a reso- 
lution drawn wp and moved by Lenin 
on the unity of the party. In this 
resolution: 

“The convention calls the atten- 
tion of all party members to the 
fact that at the present moment 
the unity and firmness of its ranks, 
the assurance of complete confi- 
dence amongst the members of the 
party and the assurance of a really 
close,” comradely collaboration, 
which really embodies the will of 
the vanguard of the proletariat, is 
especially necessary, as a number 
of factors are reinforcing the vascil- 
lations within the petty-bourgeois 
population of the country.” 

+ * > 

ND the party convention further 

pointed out that “it is necessary 
for all class-conscious workers to re- 
cognize the injuriousness and inad- 
missibility of any kind of factional 
strife, which in practice inevitably 
leads to the weakening of close col- 
laborationn and removing of the at- 
tempts of the enemies of the party 
hanging on to the governing party 
to deepen the crevice and to exploit 
it for the aims of the counter-revolu- 
tion.” 

HE motion submitted by Lenin and 

adopted by the 10th party con- 
vention on the unity of the party was 
the guide for the party and for all 
its organs in the conservation of the 
Stability of its ranks. Guided by this 
desire of the 10th party convention, 
the party. settled all the manifesta- 
tions of/ factional acitvity until the 
14th party convention. At the time 
of the 14th party convention the party 
again faced the factional activity of 
the so-called “New Opposition.” 

The 14th party convention rejected 
the political and organizational views 
of the opposition, which distorted the 
standpoint of Leninism. Nevertheless 
the party convention and the newily- 
elected central committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union con- 
sidered it practicable and necessary 
to take adherents of the opposition 
into all the leading institutions of the 
party, even into the central committee 
and the latter’s politbureau. The 
party hoped that the opposition would 
recognize and rectify its errors ,in 
the course of unprejudiced work. The 
opposition was thus given the fullest 
opportunity to defend its viewpoint 
in the cases in which differences of 
opinion arose upon one point or an- 
other in the normal party manner. 
Altho the opposition persisted in its 
errons condemned by the 14th party 
convention and bore elements of open 
factional irreconcilabity into the work 
of the Politbureau of the central com- 
mittee, this defense of its opinions 
by the opposition within the party 
gave rise neither in the central com- 
mittee nor in the central control com- 
mission to serious fears for the unity 
of the party. 

But. unfortunately the opposition 

*did not confine its fight to the lim- 
its defined by the legal defense of its 
viewpoint within the party statutes 
and of late began direct breaches of 
the decisions of the 10th and 14th 


party conventions regarding the con- 
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servation of unity in.’ the ranks of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, undertaking in its fight against 
the party to create an illegal faction- 
al organization, which was directed 
against the party and the latter's 
unity. 

Recently the party faced a number 
of such factional measures on the 
part of the New Opposition, manifest- 
ed im the staging of illegal conspira- 
tive meetings, in the printing and dis- 
tribution in Moscow as well as in 
other cities of one-sidedly selected se- 
cret party documents with the inten- 
tion of discrediting the policy of the 
party (the secret documents of the 
Politbureau were distributed amongst 
the party members and were receiv- 
ed by the organizations in Briansk, 
Saratov, Vladivostok, Piatigorsk, 
Omsk, Homel, Odessa, etc.), in the 
sending of special emissaries to other 
party organizations for the purpose of 
establishing illegal factional groups 
(trip of Comrade G. Byelenki to Odes- 
sa to organize an illegal faction with 
the arranging of special codes, ren- 
dezvous, etc.) 

It must be pointed out that all the 
threads of this factional procedure of 
the opposition lead to the apparatus 
of the executive committee of the 
Communist International, at the head 
of which Comrade Zinoviev, member 
of the Politbureau, stands. 

Attention must be especially drawn 
to an illegal factional meeting in a 
forest near Moscow, which was ar- 
ranged by the E, C. C. L. functionary, 
Comrade G. Byelenki, and which rep- 
resents a step without precedent in 
the history of our party. This meet- 
ing arranged in accordance with all 
the rules of conspiracy (patrols, strict 
factional selection of those invited, 
etc.) was not only conducted by a 
collaborator of the E. C. C. L, who 
was chairman, but, what also is with- 
out precedent in’ the history of our 
party, a candidate for the central com- 
mittee of the C. P. S. U., Comrade 
Lashevitch, made a speech and called 
upon those present to organize for 
the fight against the party, against 
the central committee elected by it. 

All these disorganizing steps of the 
opposition prove that the opposition 
had decided to go over from the legal 
defense of its views to the creation 
of am illegal organization in the en- 
tire Soviet Union which opposes the 
Party..and in this manner prepares 
for a split in the latter’s ranks. 

This activity of the New Oppo- 

sition caused a_ reactivation of 
the groupings condemnel by the party 
and ‘drove these miserable remnants 
of anti-party and deliberately split- 
ting groups to recommence their work 
against the party and its unity, on 
the basis of the New Opposition. 
Thus it was established that Comrade 
Mikailoff, director of a Moscow fac- 
tory, who had formerly belonged to 
the so-called Miasnikoff ‘workers’ 
group” which had been condemned 
by the party as a counter-revolution- 
ary group as long as three years ago), 
had duplicated secret party docu- 
ments.with the aid of non-party typ- 
ists for distribution in wide circles 
and had also organized illegal meet- 
ings, 

It .has been established that Com- 
rade Shugayeff, who formerly was a 
member of the “workers’ opposition,” 
which was condemmed by the 14th 
party convention at the instance of 
Comrade Lenin, went so far as to 
carry on anti-Soviet agitation amongst 
the specialists, advocating in conver- 
sations with them a direct struggle 
against the Soviet power thru ex- 
ploitation of the expected disinte- 
gration of our party as a result of the 
activity of the New Opposition. Final- 
ly Comrade Jatzek, who was once 
expelled for connection ‘with a Men- 
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shevist organization called*¥‘Labor’s 
Truth,” participated in the distribu- 
tion amongst party members of secret 
documents of the New Opposition. 
The growing factional activity 
* of the New Opposition led it to 
play with the idea of two parties and 
intensified the anti-Leninist deviations 
of the opposition to the utmost; dis- 
belief in the forces of the proletariat 
and pessimism towards the work of 
socialist development in general and 
towards the development of socialist 
industry in particular; a tendency to- 


(middle peasants), i. e., rejection of 
the principles, which according to 
Lenin is the “supreme principle of 
the proletarian dictatorship”; a tend- 
ency towards the support ’ back- 
ing of ultra-right deviations bordering 
on Menshevism in our party ,(for in- 
stance, the group of Comrade Sergei 
Medvedyeff, the former leader of the 
so-called “workers’ opposition,” which 
went so far as to want t turn our 
socialist state industry over to for- 
eign capital, went so far as to speak 
of the liquidation of the Comintern 
and of ‘the R. I. L. U., ete., that is, 
the liquidation of all the ferorution- 
ary goals of our party); a tendency 
towards a bloc on an international 
scale with the ultra-lefts’ such as 
Korsch, as well as with the ultra- 
rights such as Souvarine, who, after 
expulsion from the Communist Inter- 
national, are carrying on a furious at- 
tack upon the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat in the Soviet Union finder the 
pretext of an alleged kulak degenera- 
tion of our party. The new opposition 
brings no new concrete proposals, op- 
erates with left phraseology, which 
masks a right opportunist content, and 
is going over to more and more inad- 
missible methods, which lead to a 
split, 

Communist Party. 

5 The factional activity of the op- 

* position was not confined to our 
party, but endeavored to draw-the ap- 
paratus of the E. C. C. 1. into the strug- 
gle and thru it to propagate the: views 
of the opposition, which had been con- 
demned by our party, in other sister 
parties, and thus to prepare the ground 
for stirring up of foreign Communist 
Parties against the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. We. must re- 
mark that the first endeayor of the 
new opposition to turn from the right- 
ful defense of its views to the path of 
conspirative factional struggle was 
manifested in acts of collaborators of 
the E. C. C. L., who were directly con- 
nected with Comrade Zinoviev and 
who attempted to create . factional 
groups in various parties of the Comin- 
tern (the case of Comrades Guralski 
and Vuyovitch). However, altho this 
case was condemned by the @4aJegation 
of the C, P. S. U. in the B.C. C. I. 
and by the Politbureau of the central 
committee, the utilization ofthe E. C. 
C. I. apparatus for factionaj ends is 
being continued (above-mentioned trip 
of Comrade G. Byelenki, collaborator 
of the E. C. C. L., to Odessa to.organize 
a faction as well as the argangement 
of illegal factional meeting ia a Mos- 
cow district). 

6 The new opposition did not want 

* to make use of the wthdeniable 
right of every party member to de- 
fend his own point of view, insofar as 
they do not run counter to the de- 
cisions of the party, but preferred to 
arrange meetings which were kept se- 
cret from the party and its members 
and to form an illegal faction; instead 
of an open and frank expression of 
its own views within the party organ- 
ization on the basis of the party stat- 
utes. 

The 14th party convention, which 
had.afforded the adherents of the op- 
position, thru their election to the cen- 
tral committee and the central control 


wards the destruction of the alliance 
of the proletariat with the peasantry | 


commission, the fullest dpporthsihy of 
defending their views within the cen- 
tral committee, had at the same time 
issued the following instructiona: “A 
determined fight is to be carried on 
against any endeavor to undermine’ 
the unity of the party, no matter from 
which side it may come, and no matter 
who may be at the head of it.” This 
decision is only a reaffirmation of the 
decision of the 10th party convention, 
which was adopted at the instance of 
Comrade Lenin in a moment of espe- 
cially bitter factional strife. The 10th 
party convention instructed “the cen- 
tral committee to carry out the total 
extermination of all sorts of factional 
activity,” and prescribed that “all 
groups formed on this platform or on 
any other platform be immediately dis- 
solved without exception” and in- 
structed “all organizations to see to 


‘it most painstakingly that no sort of 


factional activity whatever be per- 
mitted. The non-fulfilment of this de- 
cision of the party convention must 
lead to the unconditional and imme- 
diate expulsion from the party.” 

7. The party holds all party mem- 

* bers responsible for the factional 
struggle who participate in it, but 
must consider the leader of the oppo- 
sition at the 14th party convention, 
Comrade Zinoviev, member of the Po- 
litbureau of the central committee of 
Cc. S. P. U., whose collesgues take 
most active part*in the factional work 
and utilize the apparatus of the E. C. 
C. L, which is directed by Comrade 
Zinoviev, politically responsible for 
this fight tending to split the party. 
This all the more as Comrade Zino- 
viev did not make the slightest at- 
tempt to condemn these colleagues of 
his or to draw a line between them 
and himself. 

N view of the foregoing the plenary 
“ session of the central committee 
and the central control commission de- 
cides that: 

(a) Sirice such a ‘situation, in which 
the actual leadership of ‘the factional 
struggle ofthe opposition is in the 
hands of a member of the Politbureau 
of the central committee, cannot be 
suffered, Comrade Zinoviev is exclud- 
ed from the Politbureau, and all mem- 
bers of the opposition are warned 
that, independent of their position in 
the party, if they should continue their 
work for the formation of a faction 
opposed to the party, the central com- 
mittee and the central control com- 
mission will be compelled to take cor- 
.responding organizational measures 
against them as well. 

(b) The candidate for the central 
committee, Comrade Lashevitch, by 
taking active part in the establish- 
ment of a factional organization, has 
violated the confidence of the party 
and disappointed, for which he de- 
serves to be expelled from the ranks 
of the €. P. S. U.; however, in view 
of Comrade Lashevitch’s former party 
work he is given a severe reprimand 
and warned that any attempt on his 
part to continue his factional work 
will mean that he has left the ranks of 
the C. P. S. U. Im accordance with 
the special resolution moved by Lenin 
and adopted by the 10th party conven- 
tion of the C. P. 8S. U., Comrade Lashe- 
vitch is excluded from the central 
committee of the C. P. S. U. and re- 
called from the post of vice-president 
of the Revolutionary War Council, and 
forbidden to occupy a responsible 
party post within the next two years. 

(c) The decision of the presidium of 
the central control commission of 
June 12, 1926, concerning Comrades G. 
A. Byelenki, I. S. Tchernysheff, B. G. 
Shapiro, N. M. Wlassow, M. W. Vas- 
silieva and K A, Volgina is confirmed. 
Q | The workers’ opposition aimed 

¢ at the unity of the party has up to 
now found support in not a single or- 
ganization of our party, but the fur- 
ther development of factional activity 


of the opposition may bring the party 


Party Needle Trades 
Fraction Meets Sat. 


A needle trade party fraction meet- 
ing will be held on Saturday, August 
21, at 3209 W. Roosevelt road at 3 
Pp, Mm, 

The fourth national convention of 
the needle trades, to be held in New 
York September 10, 1926, will be the 
main point on the agenda. 


Section 4 Industrial 
Organizers Meet Friday 


A meeting of all industrial organ- 
izers of Section No. 4 will be held on 
Friday, August 20, at 1239 S. Sawyer 
street at 8 p.m. It is important that 
every nucleus be represented. 


Plan Huge Labor 


Day in Milwaukee 

(Special to The Daily Worker) 
MILWAUKEE, Aug. 18.—The 40th 
annual Labor day celebration by Mil- 
waukee unions Sept. 6 will be the 
largest in local history, officials pre- 
dict. The affair is held in a public 
park’ with refreshments and meals 
served by the labor committee at cost. 
Many unions have entered baseball 
and other teams to compete for the 
prizes. Children are especially ca- 
tered for. Open air movies, concerts 

and dancing are program features, 


Horse Kills Farmer. 
SPRINGFIELD, IUlL, Aug. 18.—Os- 
car A. Hale, 77, was fatally injured 
when he was kicked in the chest by 
| Rae which hel was apg ae on 
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in ‘aanbee of a split. The ‘Leninist 
Party will in the future, as in the past, 
not permit a split in its ranks and will 
offer determined resistance to every 
attempted factional strife. 

» All the organizations of the party 
must strictly follow the’ instructions 
of the resolution of the 10th party con- 
vention moved by Comrade, Lenin in 
their practical work for the consolida- 
tion of the ranks of the party, without 
permitting a factional. The resolution 
states: 

“In commissioning the central com- 
mittee to exterminate thoroly all sorts 
of factional activity, the party con- 
vention at the same time states that 
in the questions occupying the special 
attention of the party members, 
namely, the purging of the party of 
non-proletarian and unreliable  ele- 
ments, the fight against bureaucracy, 
the development of democracy and the 
initiative of the workers, etc., all ma- 
terial proposals must be investigated 
with the greatest attention and must 
be tried in practice. All the members 
of the party must know that the party 
does not put thru all the necessary 
measures in these matters because it 
meets with a number of various hin- 
drances, and that the party in deter- 


tional criticism at the same time will 
untiringly continue with all the means 
at its disposal—even with new meth- 
ods—to fight against bureaucracy, for 
the extension of democracy and initia- 
tive, and for the exposure, unmasking 
and expalsion of the foreign elements 
which have attached themselves to the 
BORCT sos oF 

The party demands thru the central 
committee and the central control 
commissions of the party organiza- 


tions the decisive remedying of de»} 


ficiencies in the work of the Rg orev 
tions in order to ber fl ctivity 
of the party members in a iza-' 


tions by a thoro aincheaten ot all the.) 


main problems of the party’s work a 

to train them in the spirit of :Lenin’s 
principles by combatting the petty- 
bourgeois tendencies, which often pen- 
etrate under the flag of left phrases. 
sy) _ The plenary session of the cen- 
7* tral committee and the central 
control commission calls upon all the 
members of the party for unity, 
staunchness and Bolshevist discipline, 
as “‘the chief prerequisite for all the 
successes of the Bolshevist party has 
been steel unity and iron discipline, 
the unity .of opinions upon the plat- 
form of Leninism.” (Resolution of the 
plenary session of the central commit- 
tee and central control commission of 
January 17, 1926.) 


During! ‘the present period of the 
practical development of socialism un- 
der the conditions of the N. E, P. and 
the resulting menace of the bourgeois 
elements within the country as well 
as the continued encircling from with- 
out the invincible unity of the party is 
more necessary than ever. The party 
has achieved considerable success in 
the field of economic development and 
the raising of the material well-being 
of the masses of workers and peas- 
ants. But the party soberly recognizes 
that these successes are only the first | 
and perhaps easiest steps on the road” 
to socialism. Colossal and difficult 
work for ‘the further practical devel- 
opment of socialism and for the rais- 
ing of the material standard of living 
of the workers and poorer peasants to 
a higher level still stands before us. 
To accomplish this even greater dis- 
cipline and inflexibility of our prole- 
tarian ranks are necessary. To this 
end it is necessary’ to preserve and 
further consolidate the unity of the 
proletarian vanguard, the unity of our 
party. 

Without firm party discipline, with- 
out the submission of the minority to 
the majority, the party would prove in- 
capable of solving the historic prob- 
lems set by the November (1917) rev- 
olution, of conserving and consolidat- 
ing the power of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and thus assuring the 
victory of socialism. The central com- 
mittee and-the central control com- 
mission express their steadfast convic- 
tion that our party will find enough 
strength to repel all endeavors to de- 
stroy the unity of the party and all 
attempts to split and dismember the 
party, 

Against factions and against fac- 
tional struggle, which hinder the party 
in directing the great work-of building 
up socialism! 

For the unity and resoluteness of 
the Leninist party! 


Seventh Annual 
.. 
Picnic 
Will be given under the auspices 
of the I. W. W. members in Greater 
New York, for the benefit.of IL 
PROLETARIO and SOLIDARIDAD, 
Italian and Spanish organs of the 


Industrial Workers of the World. 
At the 


Harmony Park 


GRASMERE, STATEN ISLAND, 
New York, N. Y. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER. 5th 
(Labor Day Eve) 


This will be one of the best 
affairs of the kind ever held by any 
group of radicals or I. W. W. un- 
ions in the states of New York and 
New Jersey. 


Admission Tickets, 50. 


Buy your tickets in advance, 
from the Picnic Committee,’ 158" 
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Talk of Its Work 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
NEW YORK CITY, Aug. 18.—The 
hearings of the demands of railroad 
union representatives, jointly with the 
representatives of fifty railway com- 
panies, who are contesting the de- 
mand for a $1 wage raise before the 
Coolidge appointed federal board of 
mediation sitting at the Waldorf Ho- 
tel, were suspended temporarily, on 
the grounds that the board wished to 
consider other matters. Colonel Sam- 
uel E. Winslow, of the open shop 
skate manufacturing concern in Mass- 
achusetts is chairman of the board. 

The unions presented their case on 

Monday. John G. Walber, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Central and 
chairman of the conference commit- 
tee of fifty eastern railway lines, 
made his second appearance prior to 
the adjournment. Winslow refused 
to comment on the work of the medi- 
ation board. 
“We are’ carrying .on,” he said. 
“That's all I can tell you. We can- 
not make any announcement to the 
press about our work.” 


Underworld Kings 
Grilled in Murder 
of Cani« a Editor 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, August 18, — 
“Sensational disclosures that will rock 


U. S. Attorney A. E. Berstewn when 
e questions Louis Mazzer, Canton un- 
erworld lord, about the killing of Don 

R. Mellett, publisher of the Canton 

News, Mazzer is accused of the crime. 

“When we get thru with Louis 

Mazzer we will have the goods on 

every member of the cowardly clique 

that planned the assassination,” Ber- 
stewn declared. 

It is expected that Carl Studer, an- 


in the county jail on a liquof con- 
spiracy charge, will be cross-examined, 


Detective Gives 
Damaging Evidence 
in Hall-Mills Trial 


SOMERVILLE, N. J., Aug. 18 — 
Testimony that a coat and scarf which 
were sent to Philadelphia to be dyed 
by Mrs. Frances S:; Hall, widow of the 
slain clergyman, might have contained 
blood stains which could not be not- 
iced because of, the nature of the 
fabric, was given at the Hall-Mills 
murder investigation hearing by 


on * original probe. 
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Trade Union Congress 
: Joins Move 


By BILL ROSS, Federated Press. 

LONDON. — (FP) — The announce. 
ment that the British Trades Union 
congress and the Labor party confer- 
ence will consider within a few weeks 
an agricultural policy for the labor 


movement means that British labor is | 


about to challenge landlordism and 
capitalism on a bigger scale than ever 
before. The executives of both 
wings of the movement have approved 
the plan, | 

Until now the Labor party was the 
only one of the three radical parties 
without a clearcut policy on the vex- 
ing agricultural problem, The Conserv- 
atives have always had their strong- 
holds in the ruggl districts. Lloyd 
George came out with a “solution” of 
the land question for the Liberal 
party. Having gained a large propor- 
tion of industrial constituency, the 
labor party realizes that it cannot 
come into power without making a big 
dent in the rural districts. 

The draft proposes public owner- 
ship of land on the basis of compen- 
sation to the owners. For the farm 
laborer a higher standard of life will 
be sought, land made easily available 
and housing provided. Agriculture is 
to be revived by reclaiming land and 
by modern methods. 

In many ways the agricultural 
laborer is worse off than the miner. 
His wage for a 50-hour week is $7.50. 
The 900,000 agricultural laborers form 
a@ permanent peasant class, The tra- 
dition of resentment against the land- 
lord and ecclesiastical oppressors in- 
clines the agricultural laborer to sym- 
pathize with his fellow worker in the 
town. Many of his immediate rela- 
tives are miners, metal workers or 
railwaymen. 

Rural workers are not well organ- 
ized, but during the general strike 
their sympathies were with their fel- 
lows, Those who visited villages ap- 
pealing for the miners frequently men- 
tion the generosity of the impover- 


Rumor Volstead to Get Job. 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 18.—Rumors 
that Brig. Gen. W. E, Rhinow, north- 
west prohibition director, would re- 
sign his post October 1,’ and be suc- 
ceeded by Andrew Volstead, author 
of the dry law, were denied today by 
General Lincoln C. Andrews, head. of 
dry enforcement. | 


_ vo 


May Prosecute Drys. 3 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 18.—A formal 
request for the criminal prosecution 
of the Anti-Saloon League of America 
on charges of alleged violation of the 
corrupt practices act was before the 
department of justice today as the 


latest attack on the national dry. wk 
ganization. 
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for stories sent) in this week to appear in the 
issue of Friday, August 20 


5 reeds IMPERIALISM,” by Loula Fischer. 

A new book on the story of Oll and the 
part America plays in this struggle. 
bound edition. 


Q—“FLYING OSSIP,” Stories of New Russia. 
“ Unusual stories by the most significant of 
the new Russian writers. 


AWAKENING OF CHINA,” 
Dolsen. A new book that makes a splendid 
addition to every workers’ library. 


Cloth- 


by Jas, A. 


Subscribe! 


| year. Published monthly. 
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To the American Worker Correspondent to 
learn what and how to write. 


50 cents a 


“JOHN WALKER FINDS 
‘LABOR RECORD’ TO AID 
INSULL’S MAN SMITH 


President John H. Walker, Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, gives the 
following basis for his indorsement 
of Samuel! Insuli’s nominee Frank L. 
Smith for United States senator: 

“The federation found, on the 
basis of American Federation of La- 
bor records, that Smith while con- 
gressman had a 100% clear labor 
record,” Walker says. 

“Smith as chairman of the Illinois 
commerce commission issued orders 
making full crews compulsory for 
switching In the railroad yards. He 
ordered the mine washhouse law ex- 


FARRINGTON HAS 
RIVAL FOR JOB 
NEXT ELECTION 


State Semsibioe Sneed of 
Herrin Is Opponent 


HERRIN, Ill., Aug. 18.—President 
Frank Farrington of the Illinois Mine 
Workers, who announced his candi- 
dacy for re-election before leaving for 
Europe, will have William Sneed of 
Herrin, one of his executive board 
members, as a rival in the referen- 
dum election December 14, 


Farrington In England. 


tended: to all railroad; workers and 
also ordered shelter for head brake- 
men. He turned votes in the legis- 
lature to put thru the injunction 
limitation bill, to. defeat the state 
constabulary and to force primaries 
for circuit judges in Cook county. 
He saved utility consumers $360,006,- 
000 a year in reduced rates.” 


Open Pit That Caused 
Death of 49 in 1880 


STELLERTON, N. S., Aug. 18.—The 


Foord pit which ‘was’ hermetically 


sealed since an” explosion’ there in 
1880, when forty-nine coal’ miners 
were entombed, has begun’ 'to give up 
its dead. 

A shaft has been driven into the old 
workings and men; braving the gases, 
have entered the interior and :recov- 
ered the bodies of three of the miners. 


Husband Runs Amick; 3" Die. 
MARTINS FERRY, Ohio, Aug, 18.— 
Mrs. Catherine Davidson Bscott, 43, 


'was dead here today, her two. grown 


sons were at the point of death to- 
day the result of the husband going 
on a rampage with a revolver at Mrs. 


Farrington will attend the British 
Trades Union Congress at Bourne- 
mouth, England, September 6 as a fra- 
ternal delegate from the American 
Federation of Labor. Sneed is a sen- 
ator in the Illinois legislature and is 
far from being a progressive. 

Sneed has been regarded at times 
as a “Lewis man,” but there are indi- 
cations that the Lewis forces are not 
unfriendly to Farrington, giving rise 
to miner gossip in Illinois that either 
Farrington or Sneed will withdraw in 
favor of the other before the ballots 
are marked. 


Extradite Chicago Beer 
Runner for Ind. Murder 


The long fight that Frank McErlane, 
reputed beer runner, gangster and gun- 
man, put up to escape extradition into 
Indiana ended today when Judge John 
P. MoGorty ordered him returned. 
The extradition warrant was signed 
by Governor Small some months ago. 

McErlane must stand trial at Crown 
Point, Ind., for the murder of Thad- 
deus Rancher, young Crown Point at- 
torney, who was killed by three ban- 
dits who held up a roadhouse on May 


UNIT 
MO 


TTAINED IN TRADE 
VEMENT OF BULGARIA; 
ENDED FOR FIGHT ON EXPLOITERS 


IN 
[SION 


another. 


right to think was denied. Blood was 
are now joining hands. They will 


By 8. POPOFF, 
For long years the trade unions of Bulgaria were arrayed against one 
When the reactionary government shot down the Communists, the 
socialists, with all their influence, rejoiced in the bloodshed of their suffer- 
ing brothers, Some socialist leaders went so far as to help the reaction. 
Happiness Short Lived. 
The worst thing was that the reaction won, and those who were rejoicing 
over their rival's suffering, were put under the same repfession. Even the 


paid for the lesson, but the workers 


succeed if they get rid of their stiff- 
necked and ‘proud leaders. 
Now 8 are being taken and 
unity attained among the majority of 
the workers in the trade unions of 
Bulgaria wpon the basis of the class 
struggle. There is one war and that 
war is for betterment of working 
Class conditions and the final triumph 
of economies’ and political emancipa- 
tion, aimed 

Work ‘of Unity Committee. 
On July 21, in a great mass meet- 
ing such as Sofia has not seen for 
many years, the workers amid great 
enthusiasm, were told by a joint com- 
mittee of the two rival organizations, 
that both were to be united under the 
name, eral Workers’ Union Al- 
liance of Bulgaria. 

The following extracts are taken 
from the program of unity upon which 
they have united until a conference 
will take place not more than six 
months from now: 

“1. The two existing general work- 
ers’ unions, the Independent Trade 
Unions and the Workers’ Societies, 
are united regardless of the numbers 
of membership. The unity is based 
upon equal rights for all members. 
The rights of the members in each 
union are to be continued. 

Basis of Unity. 

“2. The unions and the General 
Workers’ Union Alliance are inde- 
pendent of ‘any political party. In 
their ranks ‘they admit wage workers 
of both séxes, regardless of their po- 
litical beliefs, race or age. 

“5. The purpose of the unions and 
the G. W. U. A. is to protect the 
working ¢lass and advance its cul- 
tural development. For this purpose 
they will fight: To apply collective 
agreement instead of separate ones, 
to assure a Maximum of 6 and 8 hours 
a day and minimum wage for a stand- 
ard of living, to get rid of piece work, 
work on a’ percentage, etc., to stop 
night work ‘ih all shops possible, for 
a paid vacation, fight against the high 
cost of living, unemployment, and 
fight against exploitation and wage 
slavery. ° 

For Industrial Unionism. 

“6. To .ageomplish these purposes 
the G. W. U. A, will use its organized 
power, press, assemblage, strikes, 
boycotts, méetings, demonstrations, 
lawful means, etc. 

“7. The uhited unions tend to be- 
come mass Organization as they at- 
tract to their ranks the majority of 


4, 1924. 


| the workers.’ They will establish 


DICTATOR WOOD VETOES 
PHILIPPINE PLEBISCITE 
BILL THE SECOND TIME 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

MANILA, P. LL, Aug. 18-—Gov. 
Gen. Leonard Wood vetoed a bill 
passed by the Philippine legislature 
providing for a plebiscite on the 
question of the independence of the 
Philippines. This is the second time 
that Wood has vetoed such ‘a bill. 
His action was based on the ground 
that only the “sovereign power” 
could decide such a question. The 
legislature will probably pass the 
bil{ again over his veto and the mat-. 
ter will be referred to President 
Coolidge. 


themselves wpon the industrial prin- 
ciple. Existing unions established On 
craft lines will reorganize themselves 
upon industrial lines. 

‘“g. The unions will fight for es- 
tablishment of shop committee. 


Right of Criticism. 


“9. Freedom of thought, opinion 
and criticism is guaranteed to all 
members of the united unions within 
the framework of the organization 
and ‘without any injury to the unity 
of action. The unions and the G. W. 
U. A. rest wpon the basis of demo- 
cratic centralization.” 

The matter of internatonal affilia-' 
tion will be taken up at the coming’ 
conference. 


Attorney Demands 


Aimee Produce Her 
Radio Operator 


LOS ANGELES, Aug. 18.—On. the 
strength of reports that Aimee Semple 
McPherson has knowledge of the pres- 
ent whereabouts of Kenneth G. Ormis- 
ton, former Angelus Temple «radio 
operator, Milton M. Golden, atterney: 
for four newsboys charged with sell- 
ing a San Diego newspaper containing 
an allegedly obscene story about the 
evangelist, announced he will request 
Mrs. McPherson to produce Ormiston 
at the trial of the news vendors, 
August 23. in 


er 
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SEND IN YOUR 8UB TO THE 
DAILY WORKER! 
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Escott’s home here Sunday, . . 


The Furriers’ Strike: Its Outcome and Its Lessons 


By B. GOLD, 
Chairman of the New York Joint Board 
of the Furriers’ Union, 


ARTICLE I. 


HE Forward, Vecker, the New 

Leader and our own sheet, the Fur 
Worker, which is the organ of the fur- 
riers’ international, are very busily 
occupied in proving that the furriers. 
won nothing in their last:strike. 

It is very interesting to note the 
statements of these writers: The 
Communists merely raised a siege 
which is no victory at all. It was by 
fear that the fur workers hailed its 
outcome, The fur workers were s0 
anxious to be absolved from the Com- 
munist.terror that they were happy to 
go to work under any conditions, 

Simultaneously these “papers” do 
not fafl to state the eight points 
which were accepted for settlement by 
the president of the Fur Workers’ In- 
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ternational—Schachtman—as a Vic- | 
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Philadelphia, Attention! 


Celebrate the Seventh Anniversary of the 
Organization of the Workers 
(Communist) Party 


at the 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 22, 1926 
NEW MAPLE GROVE PARK 


SREAKERS: : 
BEN GITLOW, Candidate for Governor of New York 
BEN GOLD, Leasier of the Victorious Furriers’ Strike in 


ANTON BiMBA, Defendant in Famous Mass. Heresy Trial, 
E«clitor Lithuanian “Laisve” 


Refreshments 
Music by the Young Workers’ Mandolin Orchestra. — 


Auspices—Workers Party, District Three. ,Co-operating Organizations: 
Russian, Ukrainian and Lithuanian Workers’ Clubs. - | 
r : orth on Fifth Street. | 
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tory, but reiterate continually that the 
Communist leaders forced them into 
the prolongation of the strike for the 
Communist Party—that’s all. 

No one expected the Forward and 
its co-workers to tell the truth about 
the gains that the fur workers had ob- 
tained by their seventeen weeks’ brave 
fight. Neither did anyone think that 
the Forward would aid the fur work- 
efs in their strike for better living con- 
ditions. It is well known, and for a 
long while past, that the paper of 
bunkum socialism has no connections 


with and does not represent any work- 


ers. 

Of course, the Forward and its 
smaller fry would feel happier had the 
furriers with their Communist leaders 
suffered a loss in their fight. Didn’t 
the Forward, in association with the 
strike-breaking forces of the interna- 
tional, do all in their power to curb it? 
Didn’t the Forward serve the bosses 
openly thru provocations in their col- 
umns which surpassed any work ‘done 


Festival 


and Olney Ave. 
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by spies or agents of the department 
of justice? 

What was the purpose of the For- 
ward co-workérs in entering this 
senseless league with the view of 
breaking the strike? What was the 
object of Abraham Cahan’s “caucuses” 
with the leaders of the international? 
Whom did the Forward serve with its 
wild attacks on the furriers’ leaders 
in its stupid endeavor to demoralize 
the striking Hnes? It was not the 
fault of the Forward nor of the inter- 
national officers that they could not 
break the strike. They have done all 
they could to do so. Let that be their 
only consolation. Of course, the For- 
ward would feel happiest had the fur 
workers’ lost, but if the outcome of 
the furriers’ strike was diametrically 
different from the one that they had 
wished, is only a logical result of all 
laws of. their strike-breaking tactics. 
Now they are all set to prove that the 
furriers won nothing, that the ones 
that are at fault for that are the Com 
munists, 


If the Right Had Won. 


T is truly useless to prove that the 
furriers won, by strike, material 
gains, which improved their economic 
conditions. Had these points been 
won by those of the Forward school it 
would have been hailed as a revolu- 
tion. Imagine what would have hap- 
pened had these advances been made 
by the now driven-out ex-President 
Kaufman & Co. instead of by the Com- 
munists. What wouldn’t the Forward 
have done to make it popular. One 
of the Forward pen specialists would 
have been able to deduce that the 
right wing leaders are slowly but 
surely developing socialism in Amer- 
ica. Why, Abraham Cahan would 
have based his bunkum socialism on 
such important advances. We, the left 
wingers of the union, would undoubt- 
edly recognize the victory. If the 
right wingers could only do it! The 
trouble is that the rights cannot lead 
workers on the road of strife and vic- 
tory.. The Forward’s men are only 
capable of demoralizing and deterior- 
ating unions and breaking strikes; 
that is, wherever they are successful. 
Their conception and tactics of unions 
is demoralization and destruction. And 
while we are talking about the fur 


workers, it may serve as a demonstra- 
tive example. It would be worth while 
to draw rt comparison as to how 
the. For with its co-workers have 
ssfully lost the strike of 
u terrorized and demoral- 


‘ized the furriers’ union in the three 
years that they were in power. The 
lefts have only been in power for just 
one year. They have not only reor- 
ganized and. strengthened the union 
but led the strike of 1926 with gains 
for the workers. 
How They Did It. 

N 1920, when the Forward boys 

called a strike, the furriers had a 
larger treasury and a smaller member- 
ship—over 7,000 in number. In 1926 
the membership of the union was 
larger, 12,000, and the treasury smaller. 
In 1920 the strike was called at the 
very beginning of the season, in the 
month of May. In 1926 the bosses made 
a lock-out in February, about three 
or four months before the advent of 
the season, 

In 1920 each worker, without excep- 
tion, had a saved up capital, because 
the fur workers had worked five years 
without rest, due to the war pros- 
perity. In 1926 there were many work- 
ers unemployed since the end of No- 
vember, 1925, and no savings to sup- 
port them. During 1920 each manu- 
facturer had a great surplus of furs. 
The war prices of furs began to drop. 
The majority of the manufacturers 
were at the threshold of bankruptcy. 
The only thing that could save them 
from entire»ruin was the settlement 
with the union, and to put out on the 
market ready-made garments, which 
were yet a marketable product. Many 
manufacturers saved themselves be- 
cause they ‘have put on the market 
ready-to-wear garments, 

Easier. Then Than Now. 

N 1920 the international office was 

controlled by the Joint Board. For 
this reason po scab work could have 
been made in other cities, like Chi- 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia. In 1926 
the international was controlled by. the 
officers of the Forward’s group and 
shops of other cities were not only 
stopped from making scab work, but 
no investigation has even taken place. 
We shall again refer to this subject. 

The most important thing that we 
wish to point out here is that in many 
points the conditions of 1920 were 
more favorable for the strike than in 
1926, Nevertheless, not only did the 
Forward boys, the then union lead- 
ers, lose the strike, but they broke 
the union aswell. The Forward then 
did not write any dissertations about 
strikes. It did not write about the 
debasement, graft and treachery that 
were a einen then. The Forward ; 
kept 4 letters and articles 


that were g 


by, mambers te the For, 


ward were buried there and never 
came to light. 

The Forward was then terribly wor- 
ried why its boys lost their jobs and 
were driven from the union. Meyer 
London called a conference of the ac- 
tive members and pleaded with us, 
that we again mount the Kaufman 
gang into the saddle. 

The strike of 1920 could not have 
been won, because the strike was led 
with the aid of a band of hired slug- 
gers who received $20 per day from 
the union. The sluggers protected the 
scabs, received graft from the bosses, 
stole coats and betrayed the workers 
at each step. The strikers were kept 
in fear under the mailed fist. 

Did the leaders know about it? Of 
course the Forward knew what was 
happening in the strike. But the 
strike leaders, as well as the Forward, 
were silent and whitewashed al] that 
happened. 

These are the methods and the tac- 
tics of the Forward gang. This is 
their conception of union leadership. 
The entire hope for support they lay 
upon the hired strong, in strikes as 
well as in times of peace. 

“Membership? Puppies!” 

HE membership? The rank and 

file? Puppies! was the descrip- 
tive term of Meyer London when we 
spoke to him of the membership of 
the union. While speaking about the 
workers, our former president, Mr. 
Kaufman, said once at a convention 
in Boston, “Your rank and file are 
double-crosses,” and later Comrade 
London whispered, “Correct! He has 
well rubbed it into your rank and fil- 
ers,” 

The strike tactics of the mailed fist, 
treachery and corruption, reigned con- 
tinually for three years in the furriers’ 
union. Since the beginning of 1922 to 
May, 1925, continually under the lead- 
ership of the Forward and its “boys.” 
The left wingers were persecuted, ex- 
eluded from union activities, expelled 
entirely, whereas the right wingers 
under full protection of the Forward 
took full commnad. When the facts 
were discovered it was learned that a 
manager of the union was caught with 
the goods, and that the secretary had 
an agreement with the manager. The 
entire union was absorbed in graft. 
And yet does Abé Cahan, editor of the 
Forward, dare’ to comé out with the 
accusation that the Communists are 
grafters! ne 
- But all this is only a'reminder. We 
yet talk* About mote important 


cts in gur next article, 
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(Copyright, 1926, by Upton Sinclair) 


Taintor. 
dirett the work. 
carpenter. 
the well sight. 
gins. 
oil lands.» A new field is started. 
lives. 
out and the well saved. 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE. 


When “Bunny” Ross, son of J. Arnold Ross, California oll operator, is thir- 
teen years old, he goes with Dad to Beach City to sign an oil lease. There he 
meets Paul Watkins, near his own age who had run away from his father’s 
poor ranch in the San Elido Valley because the family were “holy rollers.” His 
brother Eli is a cripple who has fits and “heals” people. From time to time 
Bunny hears from Paul and sends money to his family. In the meantime Bunn 
is learning the oil business with his Dad who, along with other oil operators 
Profiting by the war that had broken out in Europe. Bunny persuades his 
to go for a quail hunting trip to San Elido Valley. There they meet the Watkins 
family and Bunny becomes acquainted with Paul's sister, Ruth, whom he likes. 
While hunting, they locate oil on the ranch and Dad wheedies it out of .old 
Watkins and also buys adjacent property secretly. 
starts to high school at Beach City and falls in love with a fellow student, 
When they are ready to drill Bunny and Dad go back to the ranch te 
They persuade Paul to come to live with them and work as a 
_ Paul had been living with a lawyer who took an interest in him 
and left him a legacy of books when died. Paul and Ruth live in a shac 
Eventually the well is begun and Eli, now turned proph 
the pet of wealthy adherents to the faith, makes a blessing as the drilling be- 
Bunny goes back to school and finds himself tiring of Rose Taintor, 
soon the glad news comes that Bunny’s well in the San Elido Valley has struck 
As Bunny and Dad watch the drilling the oll 

suddenly pours out in a great jet—and it catches fire. 40 
_ Dad drives in great haste to town—for dynamite. 
biast is quickly gotten ready. When the charge is set off, the blaze is snuffed 

Bunny is a millionaire ten times over. 


Dad 


In the meantime re 


near 
and 


But 


Everyone runs for their — 


He returns and the - 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE STRIKE 
I 


A year had passed, and you would hardly have known the © 


town of Paradise. The road was paved, all the way up from the. 
valley, and lined with placards big and little, for sale or lease,. 
and shacks and tents in which the selling and leasing was done. - 


Presently you saw derricks—one right alongside Eli’s church, 


and another by that, holier of holies, the First National Bank, ~ 
Somebody would buy a lot and build a house and move in, and’~ 
the following week they would sell the house, and the purchaser 


would move it away, and start an oil derrick. A great many never. aoe 
got any farther than the derrick—for subdividers of real estates — 
had made the discovery that all the advertising in the world - 
was not equal to the presence of one such structure on the tract. 
You counted eleven as you drove to the west side of the valley,>* 


where the Excelsior gusher had 


spouted forth; and from the top 


of the ridge, you could count fifty, belonging to a score of differ- 
ent companies. Going east, there were a dozen more before you _ 
reached the Ross tract, and now some one was prospecting on the 
far side of this tract, along the slide to Roseville, where the 
Mineral Springs Hotel was being built. 

The little Watkins arroyo was the site of a village. 
counted fourteen derricks here and there on the slopes and big 


You 


peg down below, and tool-houses and sheds, and an office. 


Dad had built the new home of the Watkins family near the . 
entrance to the place; they had sold their goats, and they now : 


irrigated a tract and raised strawberries and garden truck and 


chickens and eggs for the company mess. 
they had a little stand by the road-side, and Mrs. Watkins and * 


the girls baked pies and cakes and other goodies, which disap- 


-peared down the throats of oil-workers with incredible rapidity, _ 
assisted by “soft drinks” of vivid hues. 
any “smokes” at the stand, these being contrary to the Third _ 


But you couldn’t buy 


Revelation, and obtainable at the rival stand across the road. 


The new bunk-house stood a little way back, under the. 
shelter of some eucalyptus trees. 
were generously patronized, but to Bunny’s great sorrow you 
seldom saw anybody in the reading-room, despite the pretty cur- 
tains which Ruth had made; the high-brow magazines were rarely _ 
ssmudged by the fingers of oil-workers. ) 
‘why, and Paul told him it was because the men had to work too _- 


It had six shower-baths, which 


Bunny tried to find out 


long hours; Paul himself, as a carpenter, had an eight hour day, 


and found time for reading; but the oil-workers were on two-~ 
shifts twelve hours each, and they worked every day in the year, 
When you had put in that much * 
time handling heavy tools, you wanted nothing but to get your ** 


both Sundays and holidays. 


supper and lie down and snore. 
was too busy to solve just now. 


“” 


~~ 


“~ 


f. 


In addition to that, - 


} 


This was a problem which Dad "| 


Paul was boss-carpenter, having charge of all the buflding. . 


So far they had completed forty 


operations; quite a responsibility for a fellow not quite of age. 


shacks for the workers’ families, 


costing about six hundred dollars each, and renting for thirty 
dollars a month with water, gas and electric light free. 


No one 


knew exactly what these latter services cost so Bunny could not ~ 


determine whether the price was fair or not, and neither could 


the oil-workers; but Dad said they were glad to get the houses, 


which was the business man’s way of determining fairness. 


; But there was one point upon which Bunny had interfered 
with energy; he didn’t see why everything about the oil industry 


about these shacks. 


had to be so ugly, and certainly something ought to be done 
He asked Ruth about it, and they drove to 


a nursery in San Elido, and without saying anything to Dad, 
incurred a bill for a hundred young acacia trees, each in a tin 


can, and two hundred climbing roses, each with its roots tied 
up in a gunny sack. So now at every shack there was a young 


tree with a stake beside it, and all along the road there were 
frames made of gas pipe with a rose vine getting ready to climb. 
It was Ruth’s duty once a month to pull one of the laborers off 
his job and make him soak the trees and the vines, and next day 


cultural Operations.”’ 


cultivate them and dig away the grass and weeds. 
service Ruth was compelled to receive a salary of ten dollate a 
month, amd bore the imposing title of “Superintendent of 


For this 


oe 


Bunny would inspect the growing plants, 


and sit in his reading room, and persuade himself that he had - 
made a start as a social reformer, resolving the disharmonies be- 
‘tween capital and labor, about which he was being taught in the 


“social ethics”’ class in school. 


(To be continued) 


Better Than oe 
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Illinois State Fair 
Springfield, Aug. 21-28 


No matter what your ailment, for 
Expert Diagnosis and Quick Results 
see 


Dr. J. J. Scholtes, D. C. 


2447 Lorain Ave., Cor. W. 25th St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. —— Melrose 317W 
Free examination if you bring this ad 
with you. 


FOR SALE: 
FURNITURE for 6 rooms, incl. 
vacuum cleaner, rugs, sewing 
mach., bedding, dishes, elec. 
iron, etc., $150. M. Browder, 


phone Main 4186-4 


le, W. RIECK LUNCH ROOMS 


Six Places 

118 S. Clark 
66 W. Washington | 167 N. State 
42 W. Harrison 234 S. Halsted 


PHONES, HARRISON 8616-7 


Specialties: E. W. Rieck Boston Baked 
Beans and Brown Bread 
Fine Soups and Fresh Made Coffee 
Commisgary and Bakery: 
1612 Fulton ft. 


169 N. Clark 


GINSBERG’S 
Vegetarian Restaurant 


2324-26 Brooklyn Avenue, _ 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. _ 
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NOTE: The following article by 
the editor of the Labor Monthly 
(British) tells of the significance of 
the “churchmen’s proposals” for set- 
tling the strike of the miners. Since 
the article was written the proposals 
were put to vote of the membership 
by the Miners’ Federation execu- 
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membership. At the same ‘ffme Cook 
announced a new slogan: in place of 
the old “Not a cent off the pay, not a 
second on the day,” the new slogan 
ran “To work we will go on the 
status quo.” — ' 
The reaction of the miners to this 
new and unexpected move of their 
executive was immediate. From two 


r or Signals ner om Bri 


general council. ‘The ithe ES leaders | 
including Cook, were now making 
statements which coneentrated on 
hours rather than on wages, am 
which talked of the necessity of re 
suming work on the old conditions as 
a preliminary to negotiations. The 
general council deemed the momen. 
ripe to invite the miners’ executive to 
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cessions to demand more. It is true 
that the government has refused the 
present terms, and is no more likely 
to accept them than the old Samuel 
memorandum. But this very fact 
means that the only net effect of the 
move is a concession by the miners on 
the two capital issues of a reduction | ' 
in wages and of compulsory arbitra- 
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; i J, LOUIS FNGDAHL Editors tive after a delegate conference had |4 conference, which took place onjof the most important coal fields, tion. Once the executive has declared | 
+ WILLIAM F, DUNNE discussed and approved them. But |July 15. The calculation of the gen-|South Wales and Durham, came at’ its readiness to accept a settlement | Perel Things tetas Here and 
; a MORITZ 13. LOED......... Business Manager the miners voted the proposals down | ral council and the parliamentary l~ | once official protests. The executive involving ‘a reduction of wages, how} 
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which technical victories such as the occupation of Pekin do not 
prevent. 

Some of these indications are: 

1. The advance from the south of Cantonese troops necessitat- 
img the hurried departure of Wu Pei-fu to protect his rear. 

2. The terrific losses sustained by Chang Tso-lin’s army before 
Nankow Pass from which the peoples’ army withdrew with slight 
losses to stronger positions after a 112-day siege. “A five-mile arc | 
before Nankow Pass is littered with Manchurian dead,” cables 
Charles E. Dailey, China correspondent for the Chicago Tribune. 
“Thruout the siege the Kuominchun losses were comparatively slight 
because of their sheltered positions,” says Dailey. 

3. The Chicago Daily News correspondent, cabling from Tokyo, 
reports serious difficulties between Chang and the Japanese gov- 
ernment due to differences over financial matters. He reports also 
that the forces of Wu Pei-fu are demoralized and that the appoint- 
ment of the white guard cossack leader, Semenoff, as adviser to Wu 
Pei-fu is taken to mean that “the allied cause (Wu Pei-fu—Chang 
Tso-lin) is hopeless.” 

4. The capitalist press services now are carrying detailed 
stories of the'blood-curdling atrocities committed by Chang Tso- 
iin’s mercenaries in the occupied districts—stories that would never 
see the light of day if his army were victorious or gave’ promise of it. 

5. The continued unification of the Chinese nationalist forces 
and the growth of the belief that only when military adventurers 
backed by foreign powers are crushed can China really begin to 
solve its internal problems. 

This view finds increasingly strqng expression in such articles 
as those entitled, “Letters from the Interior,” appearing in The Peking 
and Tientsin Times, which are commented on by The Peoples Trib- 
une, a Pekin nationalist daily, and which have attracted wide at- 
tention thruout China. 

The writer stresses the need for unity against imperialism. He 
says: 

For the unity of a country in obvious internal discord 
there is nothing like an aggressive foreign policy. The Revolw- 
tion in France was consolidated by a crusading policy abroad 
and the Bolshevik power in Russia by wars against the foreign- 
supported white armies. If the Republic of China is ever going 
to be achieved .... it will be by a coalescence of the provinces 
facing outugrds from the interior. The propaganda value of 
the attack on foreign treaty privileges will be of cardinal im- 
portance in making the coalition secure. 

The writer then deals with the struggles of the Kuominchun 
and it is evident that the military military defeats suffered by the 
peoples armies earlier in the summer have not shaken their prestige 


by a vote of 367,660 to 333,036. An- 


By R. PALME DUTT (London) 

NEW situation has arisen in the 

miners’ fight, which is serious for 
the future. This situation has arisen! 


Ramsay MacDonald, 
“>ctalist Politician 


~ Ramsay: “Sorry old thing, but those 
easié-oosie miners refuse to dig coal 


[for His Majesty’s owners despite my 


efforts. 


—_—_ ~~ 


from the acceptance by the miners’ 
exefititive of proposals, nominally aris- 
ing’ from a church committee, for a 
settlement on the lines of the Samuel 
report and an eventual reduction in 
wages. These proposals, as they 
stand; are unacceptable to the gv. 


bor party was expressed in the fo?- 


that little can be done, but there is a 
growing feeling that, properly han- 


‘dled, the miners would not now prove 


quite so adamant as they were at the 
beginning of the dispute.” 

“In this can be seen expressed ths 
cold-blooded calculatio of the re- 
formist labor leaders on the weapon of 
starvation to break the miners. 


N July 16th the chureh committee 

sent to the prime minister a basis 
of negotiations, to which they had se- 
cured the agreement. of the miners 
leaders. The terms of: the bishops’ 
mes %randum cover the following 
po.erc: 

1. Resumption 
wages and hours: 
sidy. 

2. New national agreement within 
four months. Both reorganization ana 
“the reference to wages in the report” 
to be worked out by the royal com. 
mission, and embodied in legislation. 

3. In the event of disagreement at 
the end of the four months, a joint 
board with an independent chairman 
to make an award binding on both 
parties. 

These terms, it will be seen, repre- 
sent (1) acceptance of an eventual 
reduction of wages (2) compulsory ar- 
bitration. Nevertheless they were ot- 
ficially agreed to by the.miners’ exe- 
cutive: and the church éo6mmittee was 
able to add triumphantly, in their let- 
ter to the prime minister the following 
declaration signed by-the four of- 
ficials of the miners, Smith, Richards, 
Richardson and Cook:+r< 

“The suggested terms of settlement 
have now been submitted to the full 
executive committee of,.the Miners’ 
Federation, and we are instructed to 
inform you that if a gettkement can 
be arrived at upon the terms set 
out, the committee ar wees to 
recommend their accep tiince by the 
miners.” 


hows was the first new declaration 
of policy of the miners’ executive 
since the beginning of the dispute. It 
was an abandonment of.the old policy 
of no reductions as decided by the 
conference of April 9, and the change 
was made without peters 


of work on old 
Government sub- 


the ° 


committee of the South Wales Miners’ 


Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
committee, urging that the authority 
to present the proposed terms of set- 
tlement be withdrawn, pending the 
calling of a national conference to dis- 
cuss the matter.” 

On July 21st the executive commit- 
tee of the Durham Miners’ Federation 
passed a public protest at the action 
of the national executive, which they 
declared to be “subversive of federa- 
tion policy.” 


HE government of course, immedi- 

ately rejewted the church terms, 
which involved a subsidy. On these 
grounds Cook has defended the move 
as a tactical move, exposing the “fight 
to finish” policy of the government 
and the vanity of hopes of settlement 


on lines of the report, and therefore 


serving to confirm waverers and 
strengthen support in the working 
class movement. He declared in an 


‘interview to the Daily Herald: 


“My friends in South Wales need 
not be alarmed ... Well-wishers and 
sympathizers who believed the gov- 
ernment was amenable to reason now 
know definitely that the government 
does not want a peaceful settlement 
by negotiation. What they want is 
surrender by the miners’ leaders to 
the terms they have put forward. 
They were never prepared to accept 
either the Samuel report or the Sam- 
uel memorandum, It would now be 
wise for those labor leaders who have 
been prating about the report to rec- 
ognize the facts and declare where 
they stand, either to support the min- 
ers’ policy against reduction of wages 
or longer hours, or support the gov- 
ernment and the mine owners in their 
opposite policy.” 


HIS is a very dangerous line of ar- 

gument. It did not need a surren- 
der and new policy by the miners’ ex- 
ecutive to prove that the government 
has abandoned the whole sham of the 
Samuel report, an abandonment that 
the government itself has publicly de- 
clared. Nor will concessions win over 
to a fight those labor leaders who are 
behaving as the bitterest enemies of 
the miners, and who will only use con- 


can they continue the fight for no 


The general council and labor party 
leaders will certainly also take the 
opportunity to press the advantage. 

_ The situation is thus a critical one, 
and a path of slippéry negotiations 


and formulas, similar to the Samuel 


memorandum, has been begun. [A 
national delegate conference, repre- 
sentative of the miners thruout the 
country, is urgently necessary to clear 
the position, 


Stanley Baldwin, 
Capitalist Premier 


Mac ie 
Ph ie “Kerp cool old dear. Only 


for those jolly old Russians the min- 
ers would be eating cinders by now. 
Howevah, your nice’ labor leaders are 
helping His Majesty keep the impe- 
rial firds | ‘burning with coal. from 
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There Which Have Inspired 


kind to labor. An example of this 
is seen in the following opening 
sentence of the words of tlie 
Amsterdam news. service story 
about the Sacco and Vanzetti case 
and the sentence of death against 
them: . 

“There has never been any 
very great confidence in the im- 
partiality ‘of American. judges, 
especially when it is a question 
affecting the labor movement.” 


e*e2e8 
A KLANSMAN’S FAMILY ROW, 
“Gap, | hate to have you scalliwag- 


| gin’ out ‘most every night, the good 


Lawd only knows whur and with what 


gon, 
* “Well, 
at last night wasn’t—” returned Gap 
Johnson of Rumpus Ridge. 

“You can’t tell me a lynching wae 
a pious affair!” 

“Aw, I d’knowl! Anyhow, the presid- 
ing elder was present and made a 
prayer before we booted off'm the 


\ stump the feller we hung.”—Kansas 


City Star. 


“Never has Italy been 
as prosperous as she is 
today, and never was she 
go well administered. 

Cavaliere Antonio Cotto- 
vavia,. secretary of the 


naughty capitalists might be uns. 


sort of company!” chided Mrs. John- 


anyhow, the lynching | was 


7 tatian embassy at Tokio. 
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‘ at cago, lil, under the act of ‘March 3, 1879. other delegate conference is now be- ' lowing terms by the Times of July 15: | Federation, as soon as the news came, | reductions? The bourgeoisie have at Us to Folly or Frenzy 7 , ‘ ! | 
“fa we 290 Advertising rates on application. | ing held. The importance of this The general council, presumably,/ passed the following resolution late} once seized hold of the concessions { 

4 on will be seen by the article below, | 27¢ 4"xious to urge upom the execu jon July 17th: made in order to press them further; |. S Cc dR bel €a 

4 ° . which should settle all the capitalist | tive of the Miners’. Féderation the} «after having before us an intime-|.and debates have been fixed in both| OUgar Coate e€ Ss. : 

t The Struggle in China press propaganda that the miners |"°e4 of stating that at dast they are|tion that-the national executive have| houses of parliament to call attention | ' 

i do not want to continue the strike. | PTePared to accept the*teport of the| empowered a deputation of church| to The leaders. of the Amsterdam ' 

I There are a number of indications that the mercenary armies | 1 proves, indeed, their heroic deter- a commission with ai} that it im-|igagers to approach the government! “the recent public - expression of| International are nothing if not | 

' of Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu, backed by Japan and Britain, | mination to fight to a finish in spite A ue lies, hab Wn taal cogil . in order to put before it terms. which | willingness on the part of the miners’| polite. In fact they are nearly ‘| ) 

: - respectively, have fallen upon evil days, that their offensive against | of all their suffering—which can be | 14. o¢ “my 24 “ ors, “ use the }are in opposition to the conference's | leaders to recommend the men under| both. At any rate they believe in \} 

J king | Telieved by more funds from Ameri- ws amhaine ners , are Pre-| decisions, this council instructs the! certain conditions to accept both wage} sweet reasonableness when ventur- "] 

i the peoples armies, long heralded by the capitalist press as marking) oe bared to face starvation: fora slogan,| cretary to communicate with the| reductions - and. arbitration.” . th h | 

! the end of “sovietism” in China, has entered a period of decline oid, aaa alee labor members of parliament realize ing so far as to infer that the | 


as the leader of the fight against foreign domination. We quote: }.:,ment: put they open the way to 2 ; ad 
- the KX uominchum: ete the meet aucceastut. champions '.| commminide is cadibieta ceaetctian tte © Ignt.on F ‘ifs o Freedom—tThe Vanished * "Little eo. Brother - Period” — “Divide and Con- | 
of the ret, « r militant stage of the growth of liberal institu- ‘0 every decision and _xpression of SN Sas. : 
tions in C bine. ...% Not only are they in many ways the most he miners; and the mere. tect, 0: q Philippine Rubber Possibilities The P hilippines as a ‘Strategic Base for Amer 


efficient and unified administration in China, but the most con- 
scious of what they want to and how they want to do it. If their 
supply of politicians and administrators were in proportion to 
their military strength, they might by now have seized the power 
in metropolitan China permanently.. They would be govern- 


‘hese proposals being accepted by the 
niners’ 2xccutive has atoused new 
1opes in the bourgeoisie, and 2ilarn. 
‘nd protests in the miners’ ranks. 
On July 14th, a church c mimittec 
‘ontaining seven bishops; anc: leudirve 


ican Imperialism ; in the Pacific Area——Natural Resources Other Than 
. Rubber—DMobilizing “’Public Sentiment’”’—-Some Defects of the 
Independence Movement. _ 


: Free’ Ch rch réprésentatives, and rep- ARTICLE Ill the Moros accepted American sov- the Filipinos. The administration of | Firestone as follows in an interview 
ing, not in the best way that China could..be governed, but in |-esenting ine “Industrial Christian ereignty in 1899 .... The Moro | their affairs should be restored TO |given after his conference with Coo- 
| the best way it can be governed until the Chinese have struck Fellowship,” met the miners’ officials. Rubber and Philippine Land Laws, | Problem is an American responsi- | A SANE, HUMANE. AND FOR.- |lidge: 
| . a workable balance between their old and new civilization .... es ee might hy nog i asa a. ign | bility ... their loyalty is to us and WARD-LOOKING AMERICAN AD- | __ In fifteen years the United States 4 
.™ The Peoples Tribune adds the following comment on this ar- eel ae ak aa a bres By WILLIAM F. DUNNE not to the Filipinos. .. MINISTRATION, (Emphasis mine) should become independent of the 
ace rs : a » but its ret | HE advocates of the division of | JT is true that Moros and Filipinos| So much as the misery of the Mo-| British rubber monopoly, provided 
ticle: . 4 heer => character .was sufficientiy plain fron the Philippines have discovered do not get along together very well.| hammedan Moros may arouse pity and| THE LAND LAWS OF THE PHIL- ‘ 
We regard it as a striking vindicetion of the position of the the surrounding circumstances, whict, suddenly that the United States has|They never have. But the reason for| altho their. “proud and’self-respecting” | 1PPINE ISLANDS ARE REVISED: 
militant nationalists. It proves them to be an element destrue- gma ° a 2. apr se to the |. sacred duty to perform i, e. to lib-|it is to be found in the fact that| attitude may challenge the “natural| TO ENCOURAGE AMERICAN IN-” 
tive of that which is obsolete, reactionary, obscurantist, and eh soni tons tl nee arate some 800,000 Moros who are M®-|Christianity in the Philippines hasj| instincts of fair play held by every| VESTMENTS 4N A LARGE WAY. 
hampering to the unification and liberation of the country and enieiahhinies “a imeunatnbea oni sine hammedans from the oppressive grip|Deen used to create dissension be-| American,” it is not quite enuf to in-| (Emphasis mine). 
| : ar ens ; sa ras of 10,000,000 Christian Filipinos, . tween these two sections of the popu-| fluence business judgment sufficiently HE patriotic Mr, Firestone puts the 
constructive of that we call the New China. It is a striking under the guidance of the Archbishop : latis t t ind és hol h the basis of the 
See Say . > piew he by the nationalists that the New of Canterbury, who was in Ciose The aneneeanes wecPhang Pe Gacmsraad pm EREI gh tel eceaMlgnnenargeams ts rig, PR <meta ene pegoerrage ste se carta, apni 
vindication of the vieu held by € kinds ti the aeeneaiaet is coincident with the discovery that|™Moros are fishermen and seamen,} TNSTEAD of independence the Moros|need for American control of rubber 
China cannot be built until the fight for liberation of the coun- The ais os shine poe i tease the islands inhabited by the Moros|™More warlike than the peasant Filip- are to be handed a dictatorship|supply sufficient for the needs of In- 
try from foreign domination is carried on to @ successful con- tant to note. On July 12th, just two| (Named in the introduction of the Ba- inos. The Moros were never con-| which will know how to deal with an, dustry: : 
clusion. days before, the government and coa!| ©" Dill) are the only spitable terri- ave pg. ag and vere cpg: ai weer mone Ba ~~ Be sibon iar a pags evry 

‘. . é< : tory for rubber-growin the Phili Ss e to ge em to desert) respecting,” but who live in islands fe) 

oi akong nese 9 meee : ‘wus ick sur’ nse | balay ermal prendre ste pines. It is likewise a eas itor their traditional religion. rich in iron and coal and suitable for| "ubber production, while the United 
ward from the interior,” but inward from Canton, which is the rea Jase secbieed Ob ee heids nt ca, (te taotenae in th activity ae ike rue heart of ‘Representative Bacon| rubbergrawilig on @ large ‘scaic. States produces about 2 per cent~ It 
revolutionary center of ¢ ‘hina. S-hour day, and no immediate redue-| movement for Filipino independence. bleeds for the Moros. He says: There is an additional reason for| takes five years to grow a producing. 

The spread of the national liberation movement and the con-|tion in wages, tho heavy reducticns| The area included. in the ter- “The political state of the Moros | the solicitude for the Moros which ex-| "Ubber plant and estimate that in 
tinual rise of the militant labor movement, together with the nar-| Were shortly to follow, It was hoped|ritory to be known as “Moro| '8 nothing short of pitiful and its | presses itself in the proposal to place sing pry Ane tion ape geek 
‘owing of the base of the mercenary armies which this forces, is that the miners, exhausted by priv | Province,’ under the provisions of the pation snes sewmatnd Heel. Ye: {pene Sivdethy: water: s Vinay ensue Se eee 
es ee Se ee a “ge 4 tion and tue Gistress of their familie:.| Bacon bill comprises 60.per cent of| the natural instincts of fair play | which will substitute the little repre-| control. 
the hest of all indications that the imperialist forees are being would stracgle back to work indi- the public lands of the, Philippines held by every American. Their so- sentation they have now in the Philip- The Bacon bill, with its proposal for 
slowly made to relinquish their hold on this nation rich in natural} vidually, and the federation would be|and the description of .its resources| called representation in the Philip- | Pine legislature by none at all. It is division of the islands on humanitar 
resources of every kind and with a population of 440.000,000 people.| smashed. The attempt compictely| given by Representative,Bacon prev-| Pine legislature is a farce and a |that the Philippine legislature limits 140 grounds, the drive for the repeal 
7 oR failed, with the solitary exception of|iously quoted show that:rit is one of| Mockery. They are deliberately de- | the amount of public land that may be |0f the Philippine land laws under the 

the special district of Warwickshire,| the richest in the world. | nied any share or participation in held by any private corporation to a gga 109 _ ie papsaee ie 
oye . 8 where a few thousand re.urned. ‘Nhe “The Philippine Republic” says | the government. 2,500 acres. The rubber. barons be-|*"© rubber Capitalists, are a Goubdle- 
Whose Military Training Camps Are They? miners stood solid by ihe.r federation,| of this carting ‘es pier andl a F the situation is as bad as Bacon|lieved with good reason. that the we ly A ag lige sor 
; er | : on. ; ,j ind the government’s move made not] proximately 40,00 u states, the oppresse r establishment of “Moro Province” |° the great majority of the population 

Close linking of the war department with finance-capital by the b penbetienth Of dilfersace. 40 tha a mete mi ve on a be divin on Pryce» yshasienat trae will make it easy to secure for their |°f the islands. 
appointment of direct representatives of this dominant group to de- situation. of the Philippine Island& The Moro | within the Philippines and such| Purposes as much land as they desire. (To be Continued) 
partment positions gives a key to the connection between the chief EANWHILE the gen»ral council) provinces contain 200 islands in an | causes of friction as those mentioned| The threat of division of the Philip-| => 
beneficiaries of American imperialism and the militarist propaganda and parliamentary labor party| area extending approximately 700 |above eliminated. But while the suf-| Pines is being used as a club to force WCFL Radio Program ' 
and activity carried on under the auspices of the war department. ee” Gane a gency Me! vie miles east and west and 475 miles oe of the Moros arouse Bacon’s ries ed eg os sis . 

F. T. Davison, recently appointed assistant secretary of war, iS} .jctance. Ever since June 23. when slg ig ndignation, there are, so far as he is g » Harvey Firestoms, Jr. Sutauen Wak acnia of ade Gane : 

f ‘ ‘ MPE ASM, especially the Amer-| concerned, great obstacles in the road had a conference with President 
the son of H. P. Davison. before his death one of the firm of J. P.| the miners’ executive made the dan i ican and British brand, is always|to Moro freedom. It is a sad state of | Coolidge at Paul Smith’s, the summer | >roadcasting station WCFL is on the 
Morgan and company. ndpib aps: melee OF ens the pact! saving some backward people from|ffairs but the well-springs of hope|resort where Coolidge is taking a va- air wen. ewer pvp -pgane sn / 

Dwight W. Morrow, appointed by Coolidge as head of the air- rh: the general council to postponelinemselves or from some other men-| 2d charity in the breasts of imper-| cation, at the request of the presi-|»roadcasting on a 491.5 wave length J t 

ee f Pete of; vanes) e special conference and silence all)... ts public reasons f rabbing| ialism’s spokesman flow abundantly|dent. According to the New York|from the Municipal Pier. | 
craft commission, is also one of the Morgan crowd. criticism for the past; that pressure P | >, vom aig PEPE Sar Ti 

: Ors , ’ - ore 1ée St arae “ lvocates of ras incr i in force. Despite this territory or rarely other than eure. es sir nee sree ne he Sones pre ° : re ideal j . 

The Morgan interests are among the most ardent advc '| was increasing in ce. Desp So we get the following choice ex.| altho, as he says, they Herbert Hoover, secretary of com- 6:00 to 7:00—Chicago Federation of La 
military training, and the war department, with its reserve officers ee age generat council Gid not hest- |.) tram the speech of Representa- are not yet remotely prepared to | merce, has been working on com- ng Ppt A pal akg a String Trio 
training camps and its citizens’ military training camps, is under yr RB oc mend Be a tive Bacon in defense of his bill and| ‘telligently. participate in a self- | prehensive plans ... and American | ginner Mae ogy 
their control with Hanford MacNider, banker and former head Of| inating\ public attack on the miners |i@ defense of the Moros: sine en ae. ee asi te ee ae Villon ooenne Syne shee sian) | 
the American Legion, acting as the ballyhoo artist. for refuging to surrender, and an in- Action along the lings of this bill LCOS LIE II sinbi “and | LAND LAWS ARE AMENDED TO Jim Jordan, harmony. 
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Preachers Go On Strike 


By William Pickens. 


TN Mexico the preachers have gone 
on. strike, not for higer wages but 
because they do not like the new re- 
strictions .put..upon_ preachers and 
churches by Mexican. law. 

When preachers strike, what does 
it~ mean? ~No.. more: salvation? At 
least. no. tore baptizings, no mor3 
wine-and-bread feasts, fewer prayers, 
no more sermons, no church mar: 
riages—and no more “collections.” 
Perhaps the read to heaven will be 
closed and the way to hell packed. 

Let’s see: did the Christ ever stop 
preaching when he found the laws 
unfavorable to him? “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 
“Turn the other cheek.” What is the 
logic of a preachers’ strike?. If Mex- 
ican laws are wrong, does not Mex- 
ico need more preaching and more 
prayers? Evidently these preachers 
of Mexico have more faith in strikes 
than they have in prayers.~ Isn’t it 
funny for them to say in Mexico: “Be- 
cause we believe you are wrong, we 
will not give you any more religion 
until you get right.”- As if. a doctor 
should say: “Because your are sick. 
you shall have no more medicine until 


“Humility?” No sir: defiance is 
what preachers use in Mexico. 
If these Catholi¢é preachers will get 


all other denominations to go on 
.. Strike af the $ame time, and close 
: = tight the 


“a 


highway to heaven, they 
may have some chance of winning. A 
little while ago the subway employes 
in New York struck, but they forgot 


‘get the Methodists and Baptists to 


to get the elevated railway employes. 
and the taxi drivers to go out at. the 
same time. There catholics may have 
some chance to win out, if they can 


shut down their heaven-bound trains, | 
the Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
to stop operating their taxi lines, and 
the Holy Rollers to park their fliv- 
vers at the some time. But so long as 
these competing roads keep open, 
what earthly or heavenly good will it 
do simply to shut down the Catholic 
lines to glory? If they get us stirred 
up, we may organize a religious revo- 
lution, institute some interdenomina- 
tional soviets, set up a communism of 
the church and operate our own lines 
to heayen,—and to all other terminal 
points, 


RUMORS FROM 
ROUMANIA. 


(Special Cable from the 


Associated Prevaricators) 

BUCHAREST, Aug. 20.—it is reliably 
reported from unconfirmed sources that 
mutiny “and revolution have broken out 
against the red triumvirate in Moscow. 
Mutinous red cavairy ride thru the 
streets of Kiev with eighteen heads of 
Rykoff on their lances. At a later meet- 
ing at the Kremlin, Rykoff demanded 
that Trotsky pect hari-kari, but Zino- 
viey shot Stalin for having given Kam- 
nenev poisoned prunes. in his dying mo- 
ments Stalin orderéd Zinoviev. deported 
beth to the Caucasus. and the. Urals at: 
the same time, and was then imprisoned 
in both Petrograd and Moscow before 
the loyal troops from Vliadivostock ar- 


rived to exile the triumvirate to Irkutsk. 
H. G. 


— rt 
AMERICAN 
IMPERALIOM 


| 


» -« 


Carmi Thompson’s Mission 


TPE question of giving.the Philip 

pine Islands complete, absolute 
and unconditional independence is 
again becoming a burning and urgent 
‘question for the American working 
class. This issue is now forced to the 
forefront not alone by the Filipinos, 
who are categoric in their demand for 
independence, but particularly by the 
American rubber ‘manufacturers and 
Coolidge’s government, 


| . Why did Carmi Thompson go to the 


Philippines? What is the nature of 


his mission? 


A month ago there were still doubts 
about it in the minds of some. Now 
there can be none. Carmi Thompson 
went to the Philippines for the rub- 
ber magnates of the United States. 
He is there to make the Philippine 
Islands safe for large scale plantation 
of rubber. He ig there to bring about 
completé, absolute and unconditional 
subjugation of the Philippine Islands 
to the American imperialists, 

It is part of the big bloody game 
played by American capital to secure 
monopolistic control over sources of 
raw material. It is part and parcel 
of the powerful urge of American im- 
perialism to subjugate the world to its 
control and éomination, 

What does Thompson’s mission hold 
forth for the Philippine masses? 
Brutal exploitation on rubber planta- 

8. Starvation wages. Long hours 
of labor, Speed-up and squceze-out 
systems that are life killing. The 
establishment of a veritable prison for 
mInillions of Filipino men, women and 
children. 


All this for the greater glory ana’ 


super-profits of Firestone and his like. 

And what doos this perspective 
carry to the American working class? 
A larger army and a iarger nary. 
More appropriations for tiie military. 
And eventually a permanent Ameri- 
can army of occupation in the Philip 
pine Islands to “protect” the invest- 


‘ments of American capital and to 


crush mercilessly every manifestation 
of. dissatisfaction or protest on the 
part of the Filipinos masses. 

The Filipino masseS demand that 
they be given immediate, complete, ab- 
solute and unconditional independ- 
ence. In doing so they are demand- 
ing what is their inalienable right fo 
determine as a nation, and of their 
free will, what government they will 
owe allegiance to. They have decided 
time and again that they want to’ be 
let alone by the United States and 
do their own governing. But the 
American capitalists will not let go 
unless forced by a determined strug- 
gle of the Filipino masses backed by 
the workers and poor farmers of the 
United States, 

In the face of the present attempt, 
thro the mission of Carmi Thompson, 
to enslave still further the Philippine 
Islands, it devolves upon American la- 
bor, in its’ own interests as well as 
in the interests of the exploited 
masses thruout the world, to say 
clearly and unmistakably that we de- 
mand that the Filipinos be given im- 
mediate, complete, absolute.and uncon- 
ditional independence. 

Alex Bittelman. 


In the Next Issue 


The Realiroad in Fiction, by. V..F. 
Calverton. This will be the second 
article of the series on Labor and 
Literature. The first article appears 
in this issue, 


America’s Peasant Pioneer, by Harry 
Gannes, 


* 2 * 

Russia in 1926, by Jessica Smith. 
With original pictures and’ iliustra- 
tions. 


2 a . 


And many other features, 


aw 
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History of the Catholic Church 


in Mexico 
By Manuel Gomez. 


CHAPTER fl. 

The Church as a Religious Institution. 
NLY one other thing is quite as 
absurd as the holy protestant big- 

otry of the ku klux klan, and that is 
the appeal of the Roman catholic 
church for “religious toleration.” Rib- 
tickling as such an appeal must be 
even to Americans, the full humor of 
it can be appreciated only in a “cathol- 
ic country” where the church has had 
its hour of domination. 

The catholic church emigrated to 
Mexico in the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century and on November 4, 
1571, the tribunal of the holy inquisi- 
tion was established in the City of 
Mexico. Under the joint reign of 
Spanish viceroy and catholic arch- 
bishop “religious toleration” was a 
high crime, punishable by the most se- 
vere penalties. In the year 1649 his- 
tory records that 106 people were 
burnt to death in one day by the in- 
quisition for holding religious views 
somewhat at variance with those of 
the catholic episcopate, 

Thruout the whole period of Span- 
ish-ecclesiastic rule the laws of the 
land forbade the exercise of any re- 
ligion other than the Roman catholic. 


Mexico secured her independence’ 


from Spain in 1841, The priests were 

in the saddle again, however, and the 

first constitution adopted declared: 
The religion of the Mexican state 

shall be the Roman catholic apos- 

tolic to the exclusion of any other. 

“Submission to Authority,” the Cler- 

ical Slogan. 

As a matter of fact the church could 
not be considered in any other way 
than that of an institution for -the 
maintenance of authority. This 
authority might be called “religious” 
providing we understand that the 
church conceived of religion as linked 
up inexplicably with. a definite social 
order—one in which the supreme vir- 
tue to be inculcated was obedience tp 
constituted authority. 

The church and the semi-feudal 
state, the reactionary state, the state 
of the landed aristocracy, were bound 
together in a single religio-political 
hierarchy. Not only did the clergy 
enjoy the vast economic and “spirit- 
ual” powers indicated in my first chap- 
ter, but also certain privileges which 
protected them from the reach of such 
civil law as there was at that time. 
These privileges, which were termed 
“fueros eclesiasticos,” exempted the 
priesthood from retribution at the 
hands of the civil courts for any 
crimes committed by them. When spe- 
cial taxes were decreed the church 
was, of course, exempted from them, 
in spite of its great possessions. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the catholic historian, Zamacois, was 
enabled to write that “more crimes 
against the civil authorities were 
headed off thru the medium of the 
confession box than thru any other 
agency.” 

As the years went by catholicism in 
Mexico did not become any more tol- 
erant. Under pressure from liberal 
forces the church sometimes adopted 
new machinery, but its method re- 
mained the same—brutal suppression 
of any liberating tendency. In 1853 
the head of the clerical party ad- 
dressed a communication to President 
Santa Ana, in whfch we find, among 


other things, the following: 
Advice to the President. 

We do not care, as some papers 
have said in order to discredit us, to 
establish the inquisition nor reli- 
gious persecution, but it is under- 
stood that the duty of the public 
authority’ is to prevent the circula- 
tion of impious books. .. . 


Under the leadership of the clerical 
party Santa Ana’s administration pro- 
mulgated the so-called “Lares Law,” 
by which every publisher of newspa- 
pers, books or pamphlets were com- 
pelled to place with the government 
a bond of not less than $3,000 to be 
confiscated at discretion for offenses 
against the ecclesiastical or civil 
authorities. The law proceeded to de- 
fine such offenses as: Attacks upon 
the dogmas of the church, or expres- 
sions of doubt in regard to her creed; 
and criticism, however slight, directed 
against the government or of its of- 
fiers. It likewise established a secret 
tribunal to deal with violations of its 
provisions. “Phe. operation ;; of... me 
measure immediately suppressed the 
liberal newspapers El Monitor, El In- 
structor Del Pueblo, El Telegrafo and 
Bibleoteca Popular Mexicano. 

It will be obvious by now that this 
“purely religious institution,” the cath- 
olic church, at least interpreted re- 
ligion in an extremely loose sense. 
The present exican government, 
which has prJZiibited attacks on the 
government by clerical publications, 
understands that interpretation very 
well, and is acting upon it. There can 
be no other interpretation, | 

Ceremonies, Mysteries and Legends. 

If, however, with “christian” for 
bearance, we manage to isolate those 
activities of the church directly con- 
nected with the so-called spiritual 
| world, we are confronted with such a 
degrading confabulation of mumbo- 
jumbo that we cannot fail to look for 


church in Mexico had its miracle and 
every cathedral at least a hundred of 
them. Legends were—and still are— 
assiduously circulated, of peopie who 
had been raised from the dead thru 
the intercession of the catholic church. 
Lepers were cured and the blind were 
made to see. And all this as a re- 
ward to “the faithful” for their patient 
allegiance to the Roman catholic 


church. The overawing ceremonies of | 


the church, embellished with Aztec 
pagan mysteries in the most cunning 
theatrical fashion, are still in vogue 
at the present time; but in the nine- 
teenth century they constituted a veri- 
table orgy of human debasement. 

All of these spiritual exercises 
served a single purpose: to fix the 
authority of the catholic hierarchy be- 
fore the powers of this and all other 
worlds, and consecrate the very prin- 
cipal of authority in all forms of life. 

Consequently, the “purely religious” 
attributes of the church were the most 
dangerously reactionary of all its at- 
tributes, 

But we have already sufficiently in- 
dicated that the influence of the 
church was by no means confined to 
these fields. As late as 1863 the pious 
Pope Pious IX addressed a mandatory 
letter to Maximilian, then about to 
begin his brief masquerade as emperor 
of Mexico. 

A Letter from His Holiness. 


“Your majesty Is fully aware that 


Great Wall Film Co. of 


— 


ulterior motives even here, Every | 


A PEEK EACH WEEK 
AT MOTION PICTURES 


“THE LOVER’S DREAM.” | 


" Lover’s Dream” is a Chinese 

produced film made and acted by 
Chinese in Shanghai. The technic is 
bad. The acting is different from our 
western standards. Yet it is an ex- 
tremely interesting picture. 

I saw it in Chicago Chinatown. I 
dont think it will ever be handled by 
any of the regular bookers. The only 
way you can see it is to watch the 
movie house in your city nearest to 
Chinatown, if you have one. 

I take it that the producers, the 
Shanghai, 
made the film for profit. But there 
is also propaganda involved, and my 
impression is that the company must 
have been formed by a group of na- 
tionalists in which students predomi- 
nated. 

The pilot of the story so far as the 
love part of it is concerned is adapted 
to the oriental modes. The lovers in 
this case happen to be husband and 
wife. Such a scenario would make a 
Hollywood producer throw several 
cat fits—but, as I say, this film was 
produced in Shanghai. 

It is also notable that there is abso- 
lutely no kissing. After a three-year 
absence in an American military 
School the hero comes home and 
shakes hands with his mother and his 
wife. It’s rather hard to get around 
at first, but you simply must get to 
understand that people don’t kiss each 
other in China, 

The hero enters the army of his 


province. He is colonel of a regiment, 


He imtroduces new methods. The 
army, or his ee ae eee 


a powerful friend. He goes to. the 


front, His farewell to his 


is 
touching—in spite of the lack of ae 


In camp he still broods over his 
family and the war, Two soldiers 
stand in the shadows, One says to 
the other: “Do you know what we are 
fighting for?” The other says: 
do you?” ‘The reply comes: “I kno} 
only we were told that if we * 


pities the poor soldiers. ae 
In the very first peri ae nig is 
wounded. In his dream he sees his 
wife and mother and child. Then he 
dies. The news is broken at home and 
the family stricken with grief. In the 
evening the wife sees visions of the 
deceased husband. And that’s the end. 
Despite its defigiencies, the pro- 
jector flicker of ten years ago, the 
badly translated titles (they were in 
both Chinese and English), in spite 
of these, the uniqueness of an all- 
Chinese film, the anti-militarist prop- 
aganda and the peak it allows of real 
Chinese life are worth while. T.L. 


WEEKLY PICTURE wh tee vx mt 


“Moana”—Beautiful—See it! 
“Battling Butier”’—Buster. Keaton 


in “a half-baked knockout” says G.W. 


“The Son of the Shiek”—(With Rudolph Valentino and Vilma Banky) 


Hot pappa on the burning sands. 


“Padlocked”—According to G. W., it 


sei pictures,” with Lois Moran. 


Is “one of the epidemic of ‘moral- 


“La Boheme”—“With John Gilbert, Lillian Gish and Renee Adoree, La 
Boheme is ag good a production in its own kind as the “Big Parade,” says 


A. S. That's saying a great deal. 


“The Road to Mandalay”—-My gawd what they put Lon Chaney in! 
“Mantrap”—“Was peculiar because it really had some good points,” G. 
W. points out. Ernest Torrence in a Sinclair Lewis story. 


“Variety”—“Different and good with Emil Jennings a good actor,” 


cording to “Smaxico.” 


ac- 


See 


in order effectually to remedy the +against the Calles sovertinant largely 


wrongs committeed against fhe 
church by the recent revolution 
(Juarez’s liberal reform movement) 
and to restore as soon as possible 
her happiness and prosperity, it ts 
absolutely necessary that the cath- 
olic religion, to the exclusion of any 
other cult, continue to be the glory 
and support of the Mexican nation; 
that the bishops have complete lib- 
erty in the exercise of their pastoral 
ministry; that the religious orders 
be reorganized and re-established ac- 
cording to the instructions and pow- 
ers that we have given; that the 
estates of the church and her: privi- 
leges be maintained and protected; 
that none have authorization for 
teaching or publication of false or 
subversive documents; that educa- 
“tion; public or private, be supervised 
“and ted by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities, and, finally, that the chains be 
broken that until now have held the 
church under the sovereignty and 
despotism of civil government.” 
Thus it will be seen that it has been 
the consistent policy of the church to 
use state and other instruments for 
political purposes and for its own re- 
actionary privileges. This policy con- 
tinued when it was not contravened 
by liberal opposition right down to 
the Mexican -Revolution of 1910-20. 
Juarez succeeded in breaking the of-' 
ficial union between church and state 
once for all, but I pointed out in the 
first chapter of my narrative that 
many clerical privileges were regained 
under the long dictatorship of Porfirio 
Diaz. Openly and with the sanction 
and might of the governmental ma- 
chine behind it where possible, by 
stealth where necessary, the church 
maintains its stand for special privi- 
lege and reaction. It has never ceased 
to struggle for the right to hold vast 
es, and even at the present 
moment is engaged in open rebellion 


to this end. 

Such is the record of the catholic 
church in Mexico as a religious insti- 
tution, with its ubiquitous religious 
ties feeling into. every nook and 
cranny of the socio-political organism, 

Toleration, for What? . 

Be not deceived by double-chinned 
catholic millionaires who have organ- 
ized the “League for Defense of Re- 
ligious Toleration” to carry on a strug- 
gle against President Calles. Nor be 
mislead into the naive false liberalism 
expressed by such a commentator on 
Mexico as Carlton Beals, who writes: 

The church in Mexico, if it is to be 
of national service to a stricken peo- 
ple, must, like St. Francis, divest 
itself of its wealth, its material 
power, and its lintury, and regain its 
spirit of self-sacrifice, self-immola- 
tion, and the desire to serve. 

Vain hope! How can the church 
regain characteristics it never had. 
With the record of the church before 
us such sentimental phrases are the 
merest drivel, and, moreover, they 
serve as indirect support to the cleri- 
cals in helping to perpetuate a false 
tradition. 


In Mexico, ag everywhere else, thd 
eatholic church fights for dominance. 
It is as tolerant as it has to be. At 
the present time it is calling for tol 
eration. ‘Toleration of what? For the 
right te establish parochial schools— 
which means for the right to fill chil- 
dren’s heads with reactionary clerical] 
bigotry. For the right to carry on 
political agitation in counter-revolu- 
tionary ecclesiastical organs. For spe- 
cial catholic privileges and attributes. 

(Next week’s instaliment of the 
“History of the Catholic Church In 
Mexico” will expose the record of 
the church In opposing every suc- 
cessive move toward Mexican po- 
litical progress from the Spanish 


colonial period to the present day.) 
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Coffee Plantations in Brazil 


| By B. D. (Rio de Janeiro). 


There is a good cheer in a cup of 
coffee.—Coffee advertisement. 


a 


Transiated by Harrison George. 
SHORT time ago. the presidential 


{4% election took place in Brazil. As 
‘}was expected, the candidate designat- 


ed by the government, Luis Washing- 


_jton, has been elected. He is a typical 
‘jTepresentative of the plantation own- 
‘Jers, the great land holders, and was 
}the old president of the province of 

Sao Paulo. His friend and prede- 
cessor, Bernadez, will certainly be con- 
‘jtent with the result of the election, 
-| because he knows that the anti-labor 
‘|policy which he has followed with so 
|much ardor thruout his own regime 


will assuredly be continued by his suc- 
cessor. 

In accord with the -constitutional 
rules of the country, the president 


nothing like this at any time, because 


Office is able to select at his pleasure 
the future candidate for the presi- 


-|dency, and to have him elected by a 


system that assures in advance a com- 
plete victory for the government 
authorities. 

This, and the utterly miserable eco- 
nomic situation of the working class, 


‘ishow clearly how the authorities abuse 


the patience of the workers, exploited 
beyond all measure. There is no ex- 
jaggeration in the statement that the 
conditions of existence borne by the 
Brazilian proletariat are comparable 
to those of any colonial people, 

A brief examination of the condi- 
tions of those native and immigrant 
workers who toil on the coffee planta- 
tions is enough to convince anyone of 
that fact. 

From dawn till dark these poor 


_jslaves, with bending backs, must work 
the soil; then, their hard day’s work 


done, must return to their mud hovels 
thatched with straw, to cook and eat 
the handful of rice and black peas 
they get from the proprietor thru the 
intermediate commissaries that also 
exploit them, JW Aeiuiag oss 

Frequently at the end°of the month 
the proprietor, in place of paying the 
workers money, thanks to this system, 
claims all their pay for debts. And if, 


should have been elected: by universal |. 
| suffrage, but, in reality, there has been | 


each president in the exercise of his | 


by chance, one of these exploited 
serfs, tired of existence, utters a re- 
bellious protest from the depths of 
his desperation, there intervenes the 
“capanga,” a kind of black police in 
the pay of the proprietors, to bring 
the recalcitrant to “reason” or to send 
him to a better world. 

The situation of the workers in in- 
dustry is not much more enviable. 
Not taking into account those who 
work in small towns, where conditions 
are still worse, and ¢aking as a basis 
only those of the great cities, Sao 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, we see 
clearly that the level of existence de- 
termined by the wages, without speak- 
ing of other circumstances that repre- 
sent a regime of actual slavery, is well 
below the cost of living. 

For example, a weaver or a me- 
chanic is not able to get more than 
ten milreis (about $1.60 U. S. money) 
per day. At the same time the hours 


and coffee, the principal product of t) 
country, costs no less than five milreis 
(or 80 cents per kilo—a kilo is two 
and one-fifth pounds), and other food 
products are at an equally high price, 
as also are rents. An objective ex- 
amination also shows that this con- 
dition is constantly growing worse. 
Various struggles have taken place 
in the past, many times accompanied 
by heroically fought .strikes by iso- 


lated groups lead by Spanish or Portu- | 


guese anarchist elements, but these 
have naturally failed as a result of the 
methods employed by the ararchists. 

There has never been a serious 
movement created with the view of or- 
ganizing real unions, carried out upon 
a solid basis that would permit the 
working class really to defend itself 
against the attacks of the capitalists. 
And the government has shown that 
it knows how to defend itself with 
savage b against desultory an- 
archist tactics, with prison and de- 
portation, and by reducing to ashes 
such workers’ locals as exist. 

Altho it can-be.geen from the above 
that, “anti! “how, “the bodteoisie has 
easily been able to crush movements 
of a sporadic character, it will not be 


thus in the future, when the young but 


‘of labor are 10 and sometimes 12; | 


daring Communist Party of Brazil wii 
be in condition, despite all its obsta- 
cles, to create solid positions for itself 
among the masses. Already the toil- 
ing masses of Brazil are beginning to 
give evidence of much sympathy to- 
ward the Communist Party, — 


A ‘Rah-Rah’ Boy Raises 
a Kick. 
By SI. W. GERSON. 
TO A HISTORY PROFESSOR. 
Thou are plucked—a withering fruit 
Off Reaction’s crooked tree; 


And thou wouldst thine bitterness | 
Unhoneyed pass on to me. 


The eastern glow thou never saw; 

Thine mind—twisted like a man upon 
the rack— 

Hath never felt rebellion’s fire 

And yet—thou dares to hold thy chil- 
dren back. 


TO A BUILDING UNDER CON- 
STRUCTION, 
Thy steel frame and they gray wall 
Bloom imbibe; a class enthrall. 
O, stone against a flimsy sky, 
Thou art built by men on high— 
Men who labor night and day, 
Labor for their sweat-soaked pay. 
Thy canst not rise nor can I pen 
Without fierce labor . . . Souls of 
men 


dole— 
From thine vitals 
bestia! toil!” 


cry, “Stop this 


THOU PEDANTS. 
Playing tag ‘round the culture bush 
thou art, 
Doddering at an automatic pace. 
When heeds thou my warnings: 


That thou lives by Labor’s grace. 
That thy beacon is a false light 
At the head of Capital’s machine, 
That thy teachings are not right 
For the very truth they do obscene. 
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When joins thou us— 
Casting off sophomoric mask— 
Doers of the corporeal, 

Thou of the mental task? 


Coolidge’s Rubberneck---Col. Carmi 


By HARRY GANNES. 


L. CARMI THOMPSON is now in 

the very midst of his Philippine 
tour. Coolidge summers in New Eng- 
land and his personal representative 
rubbernecks in the Philippines, dodg- 
ing in and out of the fronded palms 
looking for a couple of Filipinos on 
whom he can hang his anti-independ- 
ence report. But wherever Thompson 
goes he is met with the insistent de- 
mand: “We want our independence!” 


_ How tremendous are the anti-Ameri- 

can control demonstrations cannot be 
gauged by the newspaper reports that 
emanate from, the gang of journalists 
that make yp the Thompson-Coolidge 
Filipino investigating committee. 
Most of the news writers accompany- 
ing Thompson are either at the pres- 
ent time in the employ of the Manila 
chamber of commerce or have at one 
time been in the pay of this fervid 
American imperialistic body in the 
Philippines. 


Rubber Plantations. 

Thompson has One outstanding mis- 
sion in the Philippines, to pave the 
way for rubber growing at all costs, 
except one—independence. Ostensibly 
his jaunt to the islands is to measure 
the economic resources and make a 
report. But in no colony in the world 
is the economic well-being of a nation 
so closely tied up with its political 
future as in the Philippines. The 
rubber question in the Philippines at 
every turn becomes an out-and-out 
major political issue. Whether rub- 
ber is grown by the Filipinos them- 
selves with American backing, or 
whether the Philippine land laws are 
modified to suit Firestone & Co, in- 
volve political moves of the profound- 
est kind. 

Thompson’s duty is to bring back a 
report to Coolidge outlining the most 
profitable way of exploiting the Phil- 


ippines, and in this plan there can be 
no room whatever for relinquishing 
this ri¢h booty in the Pacific. 

Undoubtedly the first target will be 
the Jones law. The Jones law, pro- 
viding that the Philippines might at 
some time gain independence, was 
passed by American imperialism in its 
infancy, when it could not yet see the 
overpowering importance of an Asiatic 
foothold; nor was the wealth of the 
Philippines fully evaluated; neither 
had British capitalism exerted pres- 
sure on the American rubber industry 
thru its monopoly of rubber growing. 

The picture is changed today. Even 
Coolidge igs caught in the sticky, raw 
product. It seems that there are 
no lengths to 
henchmen are not willing to go to 
force rubber down the throat of the 
entire Filipino nation. Representative 
Bacon introduces a bill favoring the 
splitting up of the Philippines. into 
two parts—the largest section, best 
available for rubber cultivation, ag 
well as the richest in natural re 
sources (tho the most scantily settled 
by one-tenth of the population, mainly 
Mohammedans), to remain under 
United States domination, and the 
other section to be left to starve with 
its plantations and source of food sup- 
ply cut off. 


Thus the Filipinos are. being. at- 
administration. They harbor a viper 
in their very homes in the guise of a 
presidential representative, True, 
they dine with him, they transport him 
everywhere, they try to demonstrate 
that they are a civilized nation used 
to diplomatic stuff, 


They cannot understand how the 
American people can tolerate the con- 


| tinued domination of the islands when 


the Filipinos think the promise of in- 
dependence was made so plainly. But 


they will be disillusioned. Even if 


which the Coolidge |: 


tacked on all sides by the Coolidge | 


Thompson 
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Colonel Thompson: “Nice birdle!™ 


the present Governor-General Wood is 


to express their desire for independ- 


sacrificed to the growing campaign for fence thru a referendum. He distinctly 


freedom in the Philippines, the object 
of American capitalism can be di- 
verted only by energetic measures on 
the part of the entire Filipino nation. 


Now, more than ever, when the 
struggle for the control of the Fili- 
pino natural resources is so open and 
crude, must the fight for independence 
assume the nature of a _ struggie 
against the octopus of American capi- 
talism. 

The Philippines are a colony of the 
United States. There is no question 
about this. Coolidge has approved of 
every act of Governor Wood, including 
the jailing of a Manila councilman for 
a campaign speech mildly criticizing 
the leathernecked general. Coolidge 


forbids the Filipinos the right even 


tinsults the Filipinos when he sends a 


bookkeeper to the islands to check up 
on their present and potential wealth. 
How can this be of any concern to 
the United States, is the view of the 
Filipinos, if, in accordance with Wil- 
son’s promise, solemnly enacted into 
law, they are to receive their inde- 
pendence? 


The Filipinos want independence. 
The Filipino politicians cannot help 
but formulate their tactics on the 
overwhelming wish of the masses, but 
they put too much trust in the words 
of the Wilson administration, which 
has been buried along with its mas 
ter, rather than realize the significance 
of the present acts of the Coolidge 


Morgan government, 


-—. ey 


Crushed out—given work's indecent . 


_ eeepsiranes 


OW fine the sun shines; 

hospital-garden, 

the bench over there.. : 

I am not to calk you “comrade”; you are no 
“damned Red”; are a “respectable citizen?” 

It seems to me, your back is bent like mine, your 


it even animates the sad 
Come, comrade, let’s sit down on 


hands are hard,and worn like mine, out of your face} 
Haven't } 


speak. hunger and misery, as out of mine, 
you ‘slaved away an entire iife, labored, so that others 
could revel, suffered want, so that others could ca- 
royse? You nodded. Then aren't we comrades, mates? 
Hasn't the same mother, Distress, given birth to us? 
Thie same prison of misery confined us? Are we not 
dying of our common poverty, alone, deserted, here in 
the hospital? And I am not to call you “comrade”? 

Well, well, let’s not talk about it; I don’t want to 
provoke you. How gloriously the sun shines! I feel 
so. light and joyous today. I believe it’s because I 
have dreamed of my little trumpet. 


You think I oughtn’t to speak so much, it harms my | 
throat? The few mionths that I still have to live, it 
will last all right, Move up a little closer, so that 1 
can talk very softly. I must talk once more before 
I am silent forever. 

You! ask what it has to do with my little trumpet? 
Titat isa long story, is really the story of my life. 


As a little lad, I had, for a long time, wished for a 
smiall trumpet. My God, how I wished for it! To 
blow out into the world once, just out of pure joy, with 
a voice which all, all must hear. 

At Christmas, mother presented me with a small, an 
trumpet. How laboriously she must have scraped t 
gether her pennies, the poor soul. A charwoman can- 
not afford to grant her child a joy, without paying for 
it with her own suffering. I was Diissful; how the 
trumpet glittered. I took it out of my mouth so I 
could view it better, and quickly put it between my 
lips, because I longed to hear its sound. I felt as if 
the entire world belonged to me. 

The next holiday, my mother went to clean a gentle- 
man’s rooms. I went along, for it was bitter cold in 
our home and there, at the gentleman’s, it was al- 
ways warm and comfortable, 

I waited in the ante-room, mother enjoined me not 
to blow on the trumpet, the gentleman couldn’t bear 
agy noise, .| sat demurely in a corner, fondied the 
glittering, trumpet, was glad about the warmtif itd’ 
was very happy. Then, however, the wish came “to | 
me to put the trumpet in my mouth. I don’t want 
to blow it, you know, merely want to feel the trumpet 
between my lips, to experience the queer-delightful 
taste of tin. | 

1 scarcely dared to breathe. Suddenly, however, I 
don’t know how it happened, a shrill sound pierced the 
air. 

An angry voice shouted from the adjacent room: 


“Quiet! What’s that abominable noise?” 

I was so frightened, that I began to tremble. Grad- 
uaily, however, defiance took possession of me. “Abom- 
inable noise!” My beautiful, beautiful trumpet. I put 


it to my lips, drew a deep breath and blew with all my 
strength into the opening. 

The door of the room was torn open; red with 
anger, the gentleman dashed out, tore the trumpet out 
of my hand and broke it. 

«My breathing stopped, the whole world seemed to 
fall in ruins. The gentleman disappeared. Crying, I 
put the trumpet to my mouth, tried to blow: not a 
single wee sound. 

The gentleman, clad in a magnificent fur, stepped 
into the ante-room again, walked past me and out 
thru the door. ’ 

I got up softly, spied into the room from which the 
gentleman had come. I saw many splendid. things 
thru tears, pictures and pillows and sparkling objects. 
My blood grew hot: “The man has everything, every- 
thing; but I had only a small — and he has. 
broken | Sa 

I did not get another. The broken trumpet lay home 
on the window sill, and at times I stroked the glitter- 
ing metal, which no longer carried any sound within. 
| We staryed on and froze for years. I went to’ the 
factory—-you know yourself what that means—grey, 
weary mornings, which merge into grey, weary eve- 
nings, one’s ears fuld of noise, one’s eyes full of ugli- 
ness, the body eaten up with exhaustion. 

» Then suddenly my view opened out into a bright 
world, a world in which some will not be the pack ani- 
mals of others, in which there will be freedom, bread, 
and joy, sufficient for all. I became a socialist. 

Whenever I looked upon the comrades in the fac- 
tory, their dull hopelessness, their tired resignation, 
then everything flared up within me. 
even know that they are human beings, with a right to 
life and happiness, like the others to whom the world 
belongs. They are blind, unable to realize that power 
could be theirs, that they are Many, an enormous mass 
against a small number. One needs only explain it to 
them, find the right words, cry out the truth into the 
world until it penetrates to the deafest ears and wak- 
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BY HERMYNIA ZUR MUEHLEN. 
(Translated by A. Landy) 


But how is one to find the right word? My thoughts 
welled up within me, bubbled, strove upward; but 
when I wanted to express them, dead, empty words 


tame, toneless, soundless, as out of my little trumpet 


when the gentleman had broken it. 

I had learned nothing, I. knew nothing. . 

Nor could I learn anything. My poverty. condemned 
me to eternal ignorance. 

And is it not strange, comrade? On my way to the 
factory, I went past schools, the university; there, in 
those buildings, knowledge for which I longed, lay 
stored up and I could not attain it. Othérs could en- 
ter, could receive the gift of knowledge, I, however, 
had to hasten by, to the machine, 

My body was ‘weak, 
active, quick of comprehension. 


Those: who had taken everything from me, one thing, 


however, they. had not been able to take: ‘to take from. 


me the power of my brain... But it lay fallow; the only 
thing I possessed lay fallow, because the others, who 
had everything, rendefed my gingle possession worth- 
less. | 

I did not want to let myself be conquered; I learned 
and read, sat nights over the flickering candle, devour- 
ed the new, the longed-for knowledge. 

And now when | spoke to the comrades, a word did, 
at times, penetrate to them, pricked them awake with 
a fine needle point, roared in their ears; suddenly ani- 
mated eyes answered me. | 

At a meeting, my tongue loosed itself completely. 
I cried our distress, our misery, the suffered injustice, 
out into the world; showed the comrades the life of 


|the others, that life of joy and beauty which is built 


upon our dead lives. I felt as if my voice rang shriek- 
ing thru the entire world, called to battle like the 
crash of trumpets, to the one, jist, sacred battle. 


Great, blissful joy completely filled me; mine is the 


instrument with which I herald freedom; my _ poverty, 


and my misery, my love and my hate have built it; 
those who have — us of everything could not rob 
me of this. 


Many, many years ago a small boy had a small, 


shabby trumpet. A wretched little happiness which 
the rich gentleman broke for him. 

The enslaved worker, the pack-animal of the rich, 
had | his Joye and jhis , knowledge—certainly I acquired 
it just as painfully as Once my mother her pennies for 
the little trumpet—he had a voice with which he could 
herald truth and justice—and the gentleman who pos- 
sesses everything, broke it for him. 

I had spoken all too loudly, the sound of my words 


had penetrated too far, had called an echo into life. 


This could not be allowed. I was thrown into prison. 
When I came out again, sickness sat in my throat and 
ate at my voice, The words lay ready in my mouth but 
could only soar out hoarse, ia and incomprehens- 
ible. 


That which burned and blazed within me» had. be- 
come mute, Hke the tin trumpet into ‘which the little~ 
boy had blown in vain; and for the man, the entire’ 
world fell in ruins as it had once fallen in ruins for’ 


the child, 
You: don’t understand me anymore, I should not 
speak on? I stil want to tell you my dream, comrade, 


‘then I'll be silent. 


Last night my little trumpet extended a hand to me 
and a voice spoke: “Blow into it!” I, however, sadly 
refused it and replied: “It is broken.” ‘Then the voice 
answered: 
haye restored to the mute instrument its sound; the 
injustice which weighs upon. the world is so great that 
muteness itself has found a yoice. and, cries out to the 
skies. Take the trumpet and blow!” . Doubting, I obey- 
ed, placed the ‘trumpet to.my mouth .and..blew into it. 

A sound. resounded; so overwhelming; so powerful 
that -I was almost frightened: All the wretchedness 
of the enslaved, all the lamentations of the tortured, all 


dead hearts and benumbed souls into life. I thought of 
the trumpet blasts of the Last Judgment and I. knew 
that now the World Judgment is approaching; but not 
a hidden God from blissful heights is calling the world 


.before his judgment chair; the judges are we, the op- 


A 


They do not| 


ens to life hearts entombed in misery. 
t. 


‘ 


pressed, the disinherited, the robbed, we, the people of 


the whole world. 


Let’ us go into the ‘house, comrade.’ The sun is not 
shining any more. I am cold and T = grown tired. 


“Endless misery and unutterable tortures — 


but my spirit was fresh and | 


|. the French mine works on the cruiser... They had 
aboard 30,000 ‘poods of coal and 10,000 ‘ 


_— 


«tee. passed a 


put his O. K: on the’ meat. 


their dinner. 


assembly.” 


- ship’s doctor, Smirnov, taste the -“borsht.” 


‘a M. A 'SKROMNY. 
 ‘#*We-are not the fighters; 


: “We are: rgesteoe v7 shadow’... - 


Oey ara Figner. 


happened over two a6 ago. Defeated by jain 


Japanese in the war in the Far East, bleeding and 
tortured by the tools of the autocratic czaristic gov- 
ernment, Russia was beginning to boil with revolt. 
The revolutionary movement was growing and spread- 
ing. It had a strong foothold in the south, especially 
in Odessa, the viggest sea port of the Black Sea, where 
there were many big factories. There were strong 
revolutionary organizations in many factories and also 
nuclei among the Black Sea sailors, 

The Black Sea fleet had its base at Sebastopol. In 
every one of the battleships there were groups of 
revolutionists and in the woods near the city, meetings 
of revolutionary sailors were held from time to time. 

On June 12, 1905, the Armored Cruiser Potemkin 
Tawrichesky left its base at Sebastopol for practice 
near the island. Tendra, There were 20 officers, 12 
conductors, 760, sailors and 20 marine workers from 


As aid 
to the cruiser there was sent along the mine sweeper 
No. 267, Among the ‘Sailors there was an organized 
revolutionary group of about 100. They were ready for 
révolt and. the” " Sebastopol eeuegety city commit- 


On June 18 in the a the cruiser and the mine 


sweeper arrived at their destination. About noon time | 
the mine sweeper was sent to Odessa for provision. — 
with the ex-— 
cuse of going to the post-office to get the mail, went — 


The sailor Shenderov, a social-democrat, 


to the city to get connections with the revolutionary 


' organizaions. 


On the same day’a general political strike began in 
Odessa. The workers’ delegations, who were sent to 
the city officials-to present the.demands of the workers 
were arrested. Protest meetings arranged by the work- 
ers were fired upon by the police and soldiers. On the 


. next day, June 14, thé’ workers ‘attémpted to storm the 
police stations in order to libératd' their arrested com- 
rades. : 


There was more shooting and more killed.” 
‘In the meantime the mine sweeper bougiit provisions 
including stale meat.” The doctor’ of’ the mine sweeper 
When the méat was “put 
aboard the cruiser on June 14 it was rotten and oe of 
worms. 
The storm began to gather. 


‘The next day, on June 15, the sailors refused to eat 
They ate only the bread and drank the 
tea, refusing to touch the “borsht.” It ‘was 
When the commander of the cruiser, Golikov, heard: 
wbout it, he ordered: the “drummers”to deat “gentrai>, 


armed guard was called out. The commander had the 


He : de- 
clared it fit for food. Golikoy began to swear ramen 


- ening to‘shoot all whé are dissastisfied. 
the despair of the world shrieked out, screamed, roar- | 


ed, penetrated stone walls and prison barriers, whipped » 


“Those that are satisfied, step forward!” aamaiasa 
the commander, A few wavered and stepped forward. 
Then more followed;and more. “When Only about 25 
were left Golikoy crossed their path exclaiming: 

“That will be enuf; we will now teach you all a les 
son.” He then ordered the guard to take all the mu- 


‘or “e713 


rotten.. 


All the ‘sailors | except. those’ who =were.. 
tending the machinery’ were lined up'on the deck. The 
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DZERZE 


By EUGENE KR' 


You are gone... 
But life will follow the road of life, 
For it is eternal, 


! cry not, that you are dead, 

For death is a part of life. 

And both—the coming and the going 
Germinate the living force. 


Yet | grieve ose 
And am happy In my grief 


es 


\imored Cruiser Potemkin. Tawrichesky 
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tineers aside and cover the space between them and 
the rest with a sail. They all understood: it meant 
execution. The order was given to the guards: “Get 
ready!" . > ae 
The sailors watched in agony. 
Vakulinchuk, cried OU | 
“Brothers what are you doing? ‘Don’t shoot!” 
The guards refused to raise thelr rifles, 
In mad rage*the “ehiet offiger Giliarovsky pulled out 
a: gun and shot Vakulinchuk dead. Two other gail- 
rs, Matiushenko and Poprucha, jumped out from the 
oat and shot the officer] The rest of the sailors 
after that brokes the ranks and attacked the officers. 
Some were thrown overboard and the others arrested. 
The eraw of the mine sweeper joined the sailors. 
A meeting of all the sailors was called to discuss 
the situation. ‘The situation in Odessa was also re- 
. After a short discussion it was unanimously 


Finally one. of them, 


ers. A revolutionary committee of 26 was elected 
an® Ensign Alexejev .was elected. commander of the 
cruiser. About 8 oclock in the evening the cruiser ar- 
rived at Odessa-and cast the ancher. The revolution- 
ary committee: :held: another..meeting and decided to 
send two'sailers-ashore in the morning to inform the 
revolutionary organizations of the revolt. It was also 
decidéa to get’ good drinking water, coal and provis- 
ion. Action was taken to have the Sebastopol party 
organization inform the rest of the fleet of the revolt of 
the Potemkin and to issue proclamations to the army, 
Cossacks and the population. Here is one of the proc- 
lamations : . 


. uy f 


“FROM THE CREW. OF. THE CRUISER 
- POTEMKIN TAWRICHESKY. 
“We ask all the. Cossacks and soldiers to put 
down their arms and. Join-us in the battle fot free- 
dom. The last hour of our sufferings is -here, 
Down. with autocracy! We achieved already lib- 
erty. and are acting without the authority of the 
‘officers whom we destroyed. If force will be used 
against us, we request the population to leave the 
city. If we meet with resistance the city will | 
be destroyed. wd 


rognd).party print. shop in;,Odessa and spread all 
ver the city. 
Searchlights-.on..the: city and the: port. 

In the meantime the sailors of. the auions Ekater- 
ina. at Sebastopol heard of the Potemkin revolt and 


| refused.to sing the prayer, “Save Us God,” and “Vic: 


tory to: Our Emperor,” which was compulsory in the 


ship. 


‘In the: morning of June 15 the. body of. the killed | 


sailor, ;Vakulinchuk, was taken ashore and put under 
@ tent in the port. A guard of honor -was placed. The 


| follewing note was pinned to the breast of the dead 


sailor: 


ZHINSKY 


E KREININ. » 


That there are such like you, 
Who trod the path of thorns 

In their search for truth. 

And then they go... 

Leaving the seeds of their efforts 
For the future to reap. 


| cry not that you are gone, 

For | rejoice that you once came 
To follow in the footsteps of struggle. 
And struggle is life, 

And life is beautiful... 


ed to go to Odessa and help the revolt -of the - 


The! proclamations were reprinted by the under-. 


All night the,cruiser, was playing its . 


‘4 <) sighted Potemkin, 
“| Commander was frightened and returned to Sebastopol. 
One cruiser, Georgy Pobiedonosec did not follow the 


| what happened it was too late. 


} 


“This is the body of sailor Gregory Vakulin- 
chuk, who was killed by the chief officer of the 
armored cruiser, Potemkin Tawrichesky, because 
he refused to eat the rotten food and (a few words 
iNegible). Comrades, workers! Honor to his mem- 
ory. Let us avenge our comrade. Death to the 
blood-thirsty: vampires, Death to the oppressors. 
Long live liberty. One for all and all for ‘one, 

“The Crew. of Potemkin Tawrichesky.” 

A big crowd of workers and students at once col- 
lected mear the body. A meeting started which lasted 
all day. A joint meeting of the Potemkin revolution- 
ary committee and the city revolutionary committees 
was held. The city committee ,wanted to capture the 
city at once, but the Potemkin “committee proposed to 
wait until the arival of the:rest of the fleet. It was 
decided to wait. 
-city. The police and cossacks were shooting at work- 
ers, 


“CITIZENS OF ODESSA | 


thrown around the’ port and’ ‘firing began. 

In the morning a comtittee’ ‘from the cruiser was! 
sent to the city administration demanding; ‘under threat: 
of bombarding the city, permission to bury Vakulin- 
chuk with proper honors. Permission was at once 
granted. In the meantime the revolutionary commit- 
tee received information that the military council of 
the governor was meeting in the city theater. Two 
shells were fired but did not hit the theater. The 
funeral was held, but as the sailors of the honor guard 
did not return to the cruiser in the time agreed, two 
more shells were fired. Later it was disclosed that the 
sailors were sg upon by the police and two were 
killed. 

The next ciniine Potemkin received information 
that the battleships 12 Apostles, Sinop, and Georgy 
Pobiedonosec were coming. The revolutionary cruiser 
at once got up steam and left the port to meet them 
in the open sea. As soon as the battleships sighted 
Potemkin, they turned back. Potemkin also returned 
to port. About noontime five cruisers were sighted 
and Potemkin again stripped for action and went out 
to méét them.’ When the crews of the battleships 
they met her with “hurrah.” The 


fest and came up to Potemkin, returning to the port. 
‘A committee was elected to take care of the new bat- 
tieship in revolt, but the committee lacked revolution- 
‘ary strategy and permitted some of the ‘loyal’ offitials 
to remain aboard.'' They -sueéeeded in*taking the ‘ship 
back to Sebastopol. When the crew finally realized 
Sixty-three of them 
were arrested. 

In the meantime the government collected a big 
army in Odessa and Potemkin was cut off from the 
shore and was in need of water, coal and provisions. 
The crew was getting nervous. Some began to de- 
mand that the cruiser leave the Russian waters. . It 
was finally decided to go to Konstanza, Roumania for 
provisions. 

The Roumanian authorities refused any supplies to 
Potemkin and the cruiser returned to the Russian port 
Theodosia.. Under threats of bombarding. the city pro- 
visions were received from..the city administration. 
They. were unable to get any coal because there were 
no. coal loaders in .the port. Near the shore were 
standing three barges loaded with coal. The revolu- 
tionary committee decided to take the barges along’ to 
sea. A boatload of twenty-five sailors undér the com- 
mand of Matiushenko- and. Feldman (a student who 
joined the crew as a worker from the French Marine 


_.}ment in France, - was at’ that’ time living in Roumania 
army and the navy. They were taken off the battle 


Works) were dispatched to take the barges. As soon 
as the sailors reached the barges a company of in- 
fantry hidden on shore opened wp fire. One sailor was 
killed, some wounded and a few captured. The rest 
‘returned to the cruiser. 

Some of the committee insisted on bombarding the 
city, but a majority Was opposed to it. “This incident 
brought a crisis to the ‘cruisér.* It was finally decided 
~ go back to Roumania ‘and turn the ¢raiser over to 
the Roumanian: government. . Comrade * Christian Ra- 
kovsky, the present ambassador of the’ Soviet govern- 


and he assisted the sailors in settling the matter. with 
the Roumanian government. 

That was the end of the “Floating Republic” and’ the 
“Unconquered revolutionary territory of 1905.” 

Matiushenko later returned illegally to Russia, was 
captured and executed in 1907. 

SS . oe 

WENTY year have passed. 

Under the revolutionary blows of the vines 
of the Russian -proletariat, after the most desperate 
battles known to mankind, czarism, fhe stronghold. of 
autocracy and capitalism, lies shattered in.dust. The 
last remnants of it are licking the boots of foreign 
masters, selling their swords and’ souls to the inter- 
national bandits and marauders. The vast territory of 
the former empire is ruled over by the revolutionary 
party of the former oppressed classes—the workers and 
the peasants—by the All-Union Communist Party. From 
a land of oppressiom ‘where ajl nationalities were living 
in terror under the. tron heel of the cossacks and sub- 
jected to the exceptiona] laws; the country is now a 
free union of many nationalities and all equal before 
the law. The-former prisoners of the czar are now 
the rulers of the country. 

It is natura] that the memory of those who were the 
vauguard of the revolution and fought the first battles 


At night shooting began all over the}. 


A bomb was thrown among the cossacks and : 
many were killed. A cordon of police and’ soldiers was 
, SS 


Doug and Mary in Berlin, Germany, after seeing the 
famous Soviet film, “The Armored Cruiser Potemkin.” 


of revolt in 1905 shall be honored. On the twentieth 
anniversary of the Potemkin uprising a moving picture 
depicting the story was made. The hero of the story 
is the armored cruiser, Potemkin, itself. At present 
the ship is the property of the Soviet Republic. There 
are no individual heroes or heroines. No princes or 
beautiful girls play any part in the picture, The battte 


battleship are the heroes. And yet the picture makes 
a tremendous impression even upon movie critics and 
actors. 

In Great Britain where the picture was prohibited, 
it made a great impression even upon the capitalist 
newspaper men, when they witnessed a private showing 
of it. The Manchester Guardian proclaimed it to be 
one of the greatest films ever made, and the Sunday 
Observer stated that it was the greatest. The Berlin 
Tageblatt stated that “Serge Eisenstein (under whose 
direction the picture was made), with the aid of the 
victorious revolution has beaten all the hired American 
film technicians even in the small details.” The picture 
Was shown in many cities of Perens until it was 
prohibited lately. 

‘When Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford arrived 
in Berlin, a private showing of the picture was arranged 
for them. They were so enthused and so surprised by 
the picture that they were unable to find enough words 
to express themselves. Fairbanks finally stated: “It is 
the greatest picture I have ever seen, and believe me, 
I have seen enough pictures in my life.” 

“Who is the director? Why don’t we know him in 
Hollywood?” inquired Mary Pickford. Both Fairbanks 
‘and’ Pickford later visited Soviet Russia. 

Finally the film arrived “in the land of the free.” 

A private showing was arranged in New York for 
néwspaper men, movie censors, critics and actors. It 
made a great impression on all of them, They all ad- 
mitted that it was a great picture, but. the major- 
ity voted against showing it. All the newspapers 
with the exception of the Sun, didn’t even mention the 
film. The Sun stated that it is characteristic that. the 
best movie of the year should come from the Soviet 
Union, and that the picture is so realistic and pathetic 
one forgets it is just a film, and actually lives thru 
the moments of the revolution. 

Nevertheless a2 majority of the protectors of our 
morals decided that we should not see it. And no won- 
der, They are afraid even of the shadow of Potemkin. 

While the story actually happened over twenty years 
ago, the conditions in the armies and navies of the 


in Russia under. the czar. The conditions of the work- 
cers‘and farmers in many cases are worse. 
happen if the soldiers, sailors, workers and farmers 
after seeing this picture would do a little thinking? 
Who can tell what may happen? 

The rulers of Europe and the United States are be- 
giuning to shiver and are turning white in their faces 
when the shadow of Potemkin is training its guns in 
the film upon London, Berlin, Paris and New York. 

Who can guarantee that no real guns will follow in 
the wake of this shadow afterwards? 

Therefore they must do to the shadow of Potemkin 
what the czar attempted to do to the real one: Down 
with Petemkin! And. 

God save the king! 


Beg pardon—the country! 
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With the advent of the year 1898 an 
epochal movement for the consolida- 
tion and centralized ownership of 
transportation systems, industries, 
public utility plants and mines set in. 
The trust era was now in irresistible 
swing. After a warfare of nearly 


thirty years in the courts and in the 


active political and industrial arena, 
the middle class found itself i ap 
ly frustrated. 


The Plutocracy in Full Power. 

McKinley's election as president of 
the United States, with a eongress 
the majority of 
views, was a distinct notification that 
the plutocracy was in full power— 
a power won in a pitched combat, and 
therefore interpreted as a popular ap- 
proval of the rule by great magnates 
and trusts. 

Henceforth, it was well understood, 
the trusts need fear no governmental 
antagonism, even of a sham order; 
for while mock legal actions at no 
time impaired the basic sway of the 
trusts, yet they caused constant an- 
noyances and expense. 

When McKinley took office mag- 
nates of every description knew that 
the trust movement had full license, 
confirmed by private bargain, to go 
on unhindered and unmolested, except, 

rhaps, with an occasional inroad for 
pectacular popular effect. Consequent- 
ly the business of organizing trusts 
flourished in the open; one trust after 
another was formed embracing about 
every known product. The work was 
carried on with phenomenal celerity 
and success. The middle class looked 
on impotently while factories, rail- 
roads, gas and electric plants, street 
railway lines, telephone systems and 
mines were converted from a state of 
individual or mere corporate owner- 
ship into the trust form, owned by 
great single corporations with stu- 
pendous amounts of capital, and with 
“dictaforship over vast masses of 
workingmen. 

Ia thig revolutionary work, that of 
organizing trusts, J. P. Morgan was 
one of the foremost generalissimos. 
Indispensable as it is in this work to 
describe the methods by which he 
requisitioned his wealth, it is no less 
necessary to point out the services 
that he and his kind were doing for 
progress. In the exclusive considera- 
tion of progressive movements, it is 
immaterial what the motive was; the 
thing done is all that counts histori- 
cally. None can deny that these revo- 
lutionary capitalists were actuated 
wholly by ambitiously personal ends: 
greed, pelf and the lust of power. But 
after all they were revolutionists with- 
out knowing it, and precisely the sort 
of capitalist revolutionists needed at 
that particular time. 

Strong, ruthless men, bold in cun- 
ning and cunning in their boldness, 
were required for the work of crush- 
ing out the old cut-throat, haphazard, 
individualistic competitive system. 


*Exxtracts from the “History of the 
Great American Fortunes,” by Gustavus 
Myers, published in this magazine with 
the pewsmission of author and the pub- 
lishers, Kerr & Co 


Morgan the 


which was of his’ 
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That sluggish, money-grabbing, petty- 
minded body, the middle class, preoc- 
cupied with the comfort of its belly 
and its narrow conventions, had set 
its self interest against the demands 
of progress. It declined to budge; it 


laws; it sought to make matters travel 
backward, Under these conditions 
Morgan and his colleagues were the 
men for the task; forceful, dominat- 
ing, arbitrary men, not scrupling at 
any means to attain their ends, con- 
temptuous enough of law when it 
stood in their way, and powerful 
enough to defy it. Very expert de- 
structionists were they. But they 
were also constructionists. They tore 
down to build up. A decayed, archaic 
industrial system they replaced with 
one of a far more systematic order, 
the forerunner of finer systems to 


come.” ‘Progress often works through. 


iqueer instruments. 


In the years closely following 1898 
Morgan was especially prominent in 
many of these trust creations. An 
ubiquitous magnate he was, pushing 


ship in many variegated directions. 
Bach accumulating success added mil- 
lions of dollars to his fortune. With 
a choice list to select from, what bril- 
liant display of his financial acumen 
shall we take up first? Consecutively, 
the most pertinent is that noted Penn- 
sylvania Coal company transaction of 
his, 


The Unfailing Recipe for Making 
Money. 

The plan which he had begun some 
years before of gathering in coal min- 
ing properties and coal carrying rail- 
roads, and of merging them into a 
combination, he presistently, continu- 
ed. The most important of all of the 
remaining independent companies in 
the Pennsylvania arthracite region 
was the Pennsylvania Coal Co. It 
controlled some of the most valuable 
mines in the center of the richest 
deposits. While paying wretched 


| wages to its workers, it had for years 


| BITS AND BITES 


OH, UN-BE-LIEV-ABLE! 

“ .. it was the greatest, the most 
remarkable state convention of the 
gocialist party held in Wisconsin since 
1918. The twoday session was re 
markable for .. . the absence of 
blatant demagogy and personal wire- 
pulling.”—-The American Appeal, of- 
ficial] organ Socialist Party. 


“Rev. Hale C. Davis, Oklahoma City 
minister, and Col. George Lewis told 
the local American Legion Tuesday 
night that ‘Reds’ in the pay of Soviet 
Russia were disseminating propaganda 
in the University of Oklahoma and the 
A. & M, i: against compulsory 
military training. . .. Among those 
now on record against compulsory mil- 
itary training is Calvin Coolidge.”— 
The Oklahoma Leader, 


~ IN HEAVEN WITH THE O. B. U, 


“Life is flowing very peacefully 
here; the days are full of pleasant 
happenings, and the nights of refresh- 
ing sleep. . .. There are exactly 
forty in camp now, all enjoying life to 
the full. We contrive a little economic 
and philosophic conversation every 
day and are attempting a short drama 
this evening on the lawn. So all our 
time is not taken up by just play.”— 
“From O, B. U. Camp at Gimli,” in the 
One Big Union Bulletin (Canada), 


WHAT INTELLIGENT BOSS 
WOULDN'T? 

“The wage philosophy of the A, F. 
of L, as embodied in the Atlantie City 
declaration was expounded and de- 
fended by a prominent American em- 
ployer in an address te ¢he annual 
convention of the Canadian Gas Asso- 


ciation here.”—Detroit Labor News. 


hedged itself behind walls of special} 


his industria] conquests and overlord- 


been reaping sixteen per cent divid- 
ends on a capital of $5,000,000. Stowed 
away in its treasury it had, in the 
form of a surplus, a fund of $10,000,- 
000.. 


Here was a noble opportunity. Could 
any alert financier withstand the 
temptation? As soon as Morgan ac- 
quainted himself with the attractive 
facts, a plan of campaign speedily 
developed. He sent akents to scour 
the northeastern region of Pennsy}- 
vania, with orders to pay any price 
demanded for shares of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal company, Unobstrusively 
these discreet emissaries went about 
their mission, For months they tra- 
versed Pennsylvania, finally getting 
enough stock to insure Morgan’s con- 
trol, for which stock an average of 
$532 a share was paid. 

\- What did Morgan next do? He sold 
the property to the Erie Railroad com- 
pany for $32,000,000. This payment 
was in the form of four per cent col- 
lateral trust bonds secured by mort- 
gages on the Pennsylvania Coal com- 


that the price paid by the Erie Rail- 
road to J. P. Morgan and company was 
excessive. Testimony before the in- 
dustria] commission indicates this was 
in fact the highest price paid for such 
properties in the history of. the busi- 
ness. What this commission . feebly 


was, in reality, a general growl of in- 
dignation at Morgan’s ease and au- 
dacity in calmly transferring to him- 
self millions of dollars in so-called 
“profits.” It was of this kind of trans- 
action and similar varieties that the 
industrial commission elsewhere re- 
lieved itself of this declaration: “The 


something enormous under such con- 
ditions.” 


sion almost oyercame its habitual 
timidity of phraseology, and called 
things by their true names. Yet what 


when the beneficiaries were not even 
questioned by law? The amount 
pocketed by Morgan in this perform- 
ance cannot be learned. “To what 
extent the banker’s profit rose,” the 
industrial commis#ién ‘datisfied- itgelt 
with reporting, “was not developed in 
the testimony before the commission.” 
We many well judge that the profit 


could be estimated in millions. 
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A LITTLE SONG ¢ 
By Rose Horowitz 
Rechester, N. Y: 


(Sing to . the tune 
“Oh, It Ain’t Gon- 
na Rain No More’’) 


H arr y Sinclair 
bribed officiais 
So he could get the 


— 


} HERE’S THE 
NICEST LITTLE 
LETTER 
Dear Comrades: 
| herewith en - 
close a poem for 
the TINY WORK. 
ER (My first one). 


is a parody on the 
American hy mn 
called “America” | 


cre triee to illus- 

New he’s getti te the real 
ow ~ ng ‘ 

on rs whe : e aa ane 12” years 

and am ‘ 

must toil By Doroty Red, Minneapolis, Minn, | 59, "07 4m & mem 

CHORUS Bronx Pioneers, 
Oh, they ain’t gon-} Fred and John went fishing. Fred's Oma Passikon 
“Us amyl father was rich and John’s father was 


a poor worker. 


HEY, DOROTHY! 


Your nice little 
story In this issue 
makes you honor- 
ary editor. But 
just what is your 
name? We know 
you are a tittle 
Red—gliad te hear 
it, But won’t ypu 
send us your name 
and address? And 
eof course some 
more contributions. | 


NEXT WEEKI | 

A Fairy Tale by 
Rose Horwitz 
Watch for it! It’s 


a dandy! 


Fred had a nice fish- 
ing pole and a pail with bait in it 
while John had only a stick and a 


te go home. As they were walking 
home, Fred started to quarrel and 
said he wanted all the fish but John 
said he could not have any because 
he did not help catch them. 


ee ee 


And he was lucky John did not push 
him overboard and he did not get 
bumped in the nose by a rough fish 


And Oma | sends us 
‘this poem which is 


very 
if peg don’t think 


live in luxw Pom 
if they ain’t ie piece of string. It was a hot day and aed an 
any more. Fred laid dowm under a tree while | Capitalist count r 
John was fishing. Soon it was time ’tis of thee, 


Bitter land of nate- 


ery, 
For thee we elave. 
Land where the 
Prego! toil, 

n ere t 
till the sofl sored 
From every coty 
stree 
Bosses the work. 
ers beat. 


————— 
Another Newcomer 


Matthew Sprajoor, 

of Verona, Pa,, age 

18, sends us this 

verse: 

Twe boys | know, 

Mgis Joe Bae and 
Joe Lope 


oe ee 


and so gently dismissed as “criticism” | 


possibilities of fraudulent profit are 


For once, in making this 
clear statement, the industrial commis- _ 


availed it to say that fraud was fraud — 


in this poem which * 


1; 


a a and Literature es 
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_ exeluded, and water was the only 


‘tition, 


HE worker does not appear in 
American literature in other than 
a lowly and obscure figure, until after 
the Civil War. Before that time it 
was the hatred. of the Negro slavery 
and the lure of bourgeois utopias that 


consu the energies of the liberal 
artist and reformer, 


The <Abolitionists were as senti- 
mental as the utopianms. The Aboli- 
tionists, for instance, found the en- 
slavement of the Negro so hideous 
that the bondage of the white worker 
almost entirely escaped their atten- 
tion. Few more sentimental and in- 
artistic novels have been penned in 
America, for example, than “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” The social influence 
of the book, however, was very deep 
and widespread. 


As a result of the revolutions in 
Europe during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and the bourgeois 
theories of Fourier, who outlined a 
utopian society that even the bour- 
goisie could adopt and applaud, the 
American liberals tried to revolt 
against the prevailing order by found- 
ing “Fourier colonies and retreats. 
These literary and philosophic liber- 
als, then viewed as _ revolutionists, 
were usually known under the name 
of Transcendentalists. In the words 
of Emerson, who was their leader, in- 
dividualism was their goal. Trans- 
cendentalism was a form of mystical 
individualism. Its practical aspects, 
curiously enough, turned toward the 
task of realizing utopias. Two experi- 
ments of theirs, then known as radi- 
cal, are remembered for theif fasci- 
nation and futility. One of these ex- 
periments was known as the com- 
munity of Fruitlands, which was 
founded by Ann Bronson Alcott, who 
was the father of the famous and 
popular Louisa May Alcott, and two 
English friends. The Fruitlands was 
an odd experiment at co-operative en- 
deavor. It was a miniature Utopia 
which had all of the rigidities of a 
regular state. The diet was purely 
vegetarian: venimilk.and eggs were 


drink permitted. Only vegetables that 
project their forms into the air were 
eaten; potatoes and beets that para- 
chute their forms to the earth were 
taboo. The winter, chilling enthusiasm 
and destroying production, brought an 
end to the venture. The Brook Farm 
experiment was the other. Both ex- 
periments are famous as attempts of | 
liberal esthetes and discontents to 
escape the bourgeois world of compe- 
George Ripley, a. Unitarian: 
minister, was the leader in the Brook 
Farm project, but it was Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Margaret Fuller, vis- 


itors rather than participators, who 
gave it the romance of rich personal- 
ity and the enchantment of the beau- 
tiful ideal. In “The Blithedale Ro- 
mance” (1852), one of the interesting 
novels that Hawthorne penned, the 
career of the Brook Farm colony is 
pictured. Altho in places the picture 
may be tinctured with exaggeration, 
it is revealing of the mood of mind of 
these bourgeois reformers and ideal- 
ists. He: 

Thus it was in the avenues of Negro 
slavery and bourgeois utopias that 


‘ticied the sunny clime and merry tra- 
dition of Dixie, and Poe had cultivated 


'made its first nation-wide , campaign. 


der and a striking if somewhat fanci- 


the spirit of artistic protest expressed 


itself in the days before the Civil War.t 
Cooper had written of rainbow-plumed 
Indians that danced like phantoms 
thru the pages of wild romance, Brown 
had told of the horrors of ventrilo- 
quist and hypnotist, Kennedy had 
haloed the colonial days of Maryland 
and the Carolinas, Simms had roman- 


the morbid, but in the work of all 
these there was no more social pro- 
test than in the skits of Van Vechten 
and the homilies of Frank Crane, 


It should not be thought that these 
literary radicals of that day were 
weak, resistless types. They were 
part of the individualism of their time 
and yet in revolt against its grosser 
aspects. Their heroism, which - was 
real heroism then, is today but an 
amusing gesture. Thoreau’s going to 
jail rather than pay his taxes, Emer- 


son’s refusing to pray and administer | 


the Lord’s Supper and consequent res- 
ignation from the ministry of his 
church, Alcott’s closing his school 
rather than exclude a Negro student, 
Parker’s risking his life in the anti- 
slavery panic—all these were expres- 
sions of sincerity that can be appre- 
ciated only by understanding their his- 
torical background. 


Yet these men had no conscious- , 
ness of the position of the white 


worker, in the growing capitalist so- 
ciety of that period. While the work- 
ers were publishing several dozen la- 
bor papers expressing protest and de- 
manding change, these bourgeois ideal- 
ists were content with colonies for 
dream-children and distressed philoso- 
phers. After the Civil War, however, 
things changed. With the organiza- 
tion of the Knights of Labor in 1869 
scattered class protests began to co- 
here into a united class attitude. In 
1877 the socialist labor party had 
come into existence, and in 1892 it 


The American worker, driven more 
and more to the defensive in this pe- 
riod of the expansion of large indus- 
try, was organizing. ete mane of of | 
definite protection. 

stance, the Knights of Labor ‘ae a 
membership of over 700,000. With the 
great strikes in additiog it was a time 
of intense excitement and struggle. 


UT of this class struggle came the 
first book of the workers, Bel- 
lamy’s “Looking Backward.” In this 
novel, as well as in “Equality,” an- 
other novel-by the same author, we 
find an open rupture with the old or- 


ful picture of the new. While the 
christian socialist school in England 
was sentimentalizing the proletariat, 
Bellamy was trying to realize its am- 
bitions in a social order that he con- 
ceived and dedicated to the future. 
We must remember that in English 
novels such as “Mary Barton,” by Mrs. 
Gaskell, and “Alton Locke,” by Kings- 
ley, the proletarian had become an ac- 
cepted and sympathetically portrayed 
figure in English literature. Senti- 
mental tho their approach may have 
been, the coming of these fovels 
marked a different trend than the 
aristocratic and bourgeois that -had 
preceded. In “Mary Barton,” for ex- 
ample, were passages such ag this: 

“Don’t think to’ come over me 
‘with th’ old tale, that the rich know 
nothing of the trials of the poor; 
I say, if they don’t know, they ought 
to know. We’re their slaves as long 
as .we can work; we pile up their 
fortunes with the sweat of our 
brows, and yet we are to live as sep- 
arate as Dives and Lazarus with a 
great guif betwixt us; but | know 
who was best off then.” 


Bellamy extended their protest into 
a@ program. ; 


In the framework of t “Looking Back- 
ward” was impaled the deliegte and 
complex framework of the new s0- 
elety. The projection of this new so- 
clety was placed at the remote date of 
2,000, but the hurly-burly of change 
that was in the air made the readers 
of the novel conceive it as an ap 
proaching and close reality. Not many 
years: before, it must be remembered, 
Marx was contributing to Greeley’s 
New York Tribune, and, not many 
years after, De Leon, with many other 
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what seemed to them the rapid col- 
lapse of capitalism and the beginning 
of the class revolution. Just two 
years before Bellamy’s famous novel 
came out a union labor party was or- 
ganized in Wisconsin and a similar 
party was begun in New York with 
Henry George as its candidate for 
mayor. The atmosphere was vibrant 
with discontent and protest. In re- 
sponse to the excitement caused by 

king Forward,” Bellamy societies 
were formed in cities and towns over 
the country and discussion groups 
everywhere grappled with the problem 
of. social..reconstruction,...tater the 
book became a kind of basis of faith 
for the nationalist party. 


In Bellamy’s society there were 


“no longer any who were or could 
be richer or poorer than others, but 
all were economic equals. He 
learned that no one any longer 
worked for another, either by com- 
pulsion or for hire, but that all alike 
were in the service of the nation 


working for the common fund, which 
ali equally shared, and even neces- 
sary personal attendance, as of the 
physician, was rendered as to the 
state, like that of a military sur- 


geon. All these wonders, it was ex- 
plained, had very simply come about 
as the result of replacing private 
capitalism by public capitalism, and 
organizing the machinery of produc 
tion and distribution, like the politt- 
cal government, as business of gen- 
eral concern to be carried on for the 
public benefit instead of private 
gain.” 2 wu 
Bellamy, however, with of bis 
vision, was a sentimentalist. In his 
attitude is something of the spiritual- 
ity of a Jesus instead of the courage 
of a Liebknecht. Yet it is to him that 
we must turn for the first literature 
in America that was devoted to the 
proletariat. While pamphieteers and 
labor leaders had long stood for the 
social revolution, the artist had been 
silent. Bellamy was the first to break 
this silence. 


The Golden Highway 


By GEORGE JARRBOE. 


Whose wills may journey out and on. 
Cowardly Manhattan shuddering under stone, 


The blithesome wanderer shall know no more, 


But envy him the sunlit, ever-youthful shore. 


“How may I start? 


Where lies the morning road? 


I falter, I break with hunger and the unequal load. 
: Efficiently falls the lash; in dirty street 


heed him! 


My co-slaves spurn me with their bleeding feet!” 


Lift up your voice and sing the way of Freedom. 
Swiftly the servilest slave will strain his chains and | 


Sing the art of the rifle, the trick of the bayonet. 
Sweet is the dawn road when the steel is red and wet! 


Who dreads a bit of a halt to storm a barricade? 


Who shrinks from stop at the scaffold, the end by a 


secret blade? 


Your goal the towers of Freedom, in the child-land afar, 
And if you fall to shine on Humanity’s night a star. 


What better road for heroes than the strife, 
: For the great weal of human life? 


socialists, was preparing the way for 


at 


For the sunlit commune over yonder 
And tearless cities filled with happy wonder? 


Farewell, Manhattan! The last slave-song is sung. 
We go to join the armies of the ever-young. 

Always the lily and rose on either hand, 

The dawn, the silver bells of fairyland. 


as 
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few days that I am “living” in London, 


‘spite of that, I was with you every 


_ Still remained there. 


'y 


. fore offered to let the young lady off 


_ doesn’t leave until 8 p. m. So I was 


A MARXIAN 
‘ANECDOTE. 


London, June 10, °67. 
To Dr. L. Kugelmann, 


Dear Friend: 


The tardiness of this letter leaves 
Mme open to the more or less “well- 
grounded” suspicion of being a “bad 
fellow.” As a basis for mitigation, I } 
merely need to state that it is only a 


In the interval I was at Engels in 
Manchester. But you and your dear 
wife know me well enough now to find 
letter-sinning normal with me. In 


day. I count my stay in Hanover 
among the most beautiful and hap- 
piest oases in the desert of life. 


In Hamburg I had no other adven- 
ture, except, in spite of all precau- 
tionary measures, to get acquainted 
with Mr. William Marr. Judging from 
his personal manner, he is, as chris- 
tian translator of Lassalle, of course 
worth much less. Mr. Niemann also 
played during the few days that I 
But | was much 
too spoiled by the society in Hanover 
to want to be present at a theater 
performance in ss good company. 
So Mr, Niemann slipped me by. 


* + > « e 

The passage from Hamburg to Lon- 
don, discounting somewhat raw 
weather the first day, was on the 
whole favorable. A few hours before 
London a German young lady, who had 
already struck me with her military 
bearing, declared that she warsed to 
leave that same evening from London 
for Weston-on-the-Sea and did not 
know how to begin to do it with her 
voluminous baggage. The case was 
sO much the worse since helping hands 
are missing in England on the Sab- 
bath. I had the young lady show me 
the railroad station to Which she was 
to go in London. Friends had written 
same on a card. It was the North- 
western station, past which I had to 
¥ide, top. As a good knight, I there- 


at the place. Accepted. On closer re- 
fiection, however, it occurred to me 
that Weston-on-the-Sea is southwest, 
the station to be passed by me, on the 
contrary, and the one written down 
for the young lady northwest. I con- 
sulted the sea captain. Right. It 
proved that she was to be deposited 
in a part of London lying in an en- 
tirely opposite direction from mine. 
Still I had been engaged and had to 
make bonne mine a mauvais jeu. We 
arrived at 2 in the afternoon, I 
brought the donna errante to her sta- 
tion, where J learn that her train 


in for it and had six hours to kill with 
mademoiselle by promenading in 
Hyde Park, stopping in ice shops, etc. 
It turned out that her name was Elisa- 
beth yon Puttkammer, niece of Bis- 
marck, with whom she had just spent 
a few weeks in Berlin. She had the 
entire army list with her, since this 
family provides our “brave army” 
abundantly with gentlemen of honor 
and taille. She was a cheerful, edu- 
cated girl, but aristocratic and black- 
white up to the tip of her nose. She 
Was not a little astonished when she 
learned that she had fallen into “red” 
hands. I consoled her, however, to 
the effect that our rendezvous would 
pass without loss: of blood, and saw 
her depart safe and sound for her 
destination. Imagine what food this 
would be for blind or other vulgar 
democrats, my conspiracy with Bis- 
marck! Adio, 
Your Karl Marx. 

(Note-—April-May, 1867, Marx trav- 
eled to Hamburg for the purpose ot 
handing over the manuscript of “Cap- 
ital” to: his publisher, Meissner, and 
to visit Dr. Kugelmann in Hanover, 
—A. L.) 
Skee: 

Coming Soon! 


The Life of Karl Marx 


Written by Paul Lafargue. 
An interesting and attractive story. 


acquired the pipe organ. Now, le and 


|Movies and 


The motion pictures have stolen an- 
other march on the church. First, 
you remember, they took away the 
church's audience (oh, that was a long 
time ago); then they went in for ser- 
mons (almost every scenario has a 
nice, maudlin commercialized moral 
somewhere about it), and next they 


behold, they have developed a whole 
chorus of littk cherubims and sera- 
phims—yeah, the picture house has 
got a choir—and I don’t mean maybe. 


The new “movie” community choir 
ig one of the best business proposi- 
tions built upon the efficiency science 
of group psychology. Singing always 
did play a large part in keeping people 
tied up to religion; or, rather, it 
binds people. more closely to éach| 
other and in so doing delivers a whole 
tied-together group over to whatever} 
cause happens to furnish the song. ‘At. 
present the movie cause is no cause at 
all except box office receipts. 


And does the audience sing? At 
the Oriental the other night they 
made the chandeliers shake and the 
windows rattle: the organist had to 


was overwhelmed by a storm of 
of voices. It makes a fellow feel 
good, you know, to let out his pent-up 
emotions that way along with every- 
body else. | 
feeling that makes you imagine you: 
are “part of the. show.” And when 


the rest of the body like a tonic. The 
box office advantage of this is that, 
no matter how bad the movie is, 
‘singing puts the spectator into such a 
good mood that he enjoys it anyway, 
and comes again. - 


The words flashed on the screen for 
the audience to sing are silly enough 
to make even a moron blush. One 
doesn't begin to glimpse the inanity of 
our “popular” songs until he. sees 
them in enlarged letters with all their 
£008 and gurgles, There’s “Has She 
|Got Byes?” and “Where Did You Get 
Those Eyes?” and “Pretty Baby” and 
“Stars Are the Windows of Heaven,” 
to say nothing about “Horses, Horses, 
Horses, Horses .. .” The tunes of 
the pied piper never called forth as 
many rats as this melody does horses, 
mly the horses are just the same, 
‘ust horses, horses, horses. 


, 


G. W. 


It’s the “one big family” |. 


Young Man 
By HENRY GEORGE WEISS 


‘That you should, robed In purple, look 
with scorn | 


And heir to all the sunshine In the 
ky, , | 

Is absolutely funny; your old man 

Wore overalls and sweated for his 
bread; 

Grew rich thru HANDS in ways not 
nice to scan, . ee Cd 

Which you would fain forget, now he 

is dead. . ed 

Which you would fain forget, now he 
is dead. aS Hy 

But we have not forgotten how he 
rose Se Se : 

And lifted you. unto your eminence, 

Feeding upon our miseries. and- woes, 

‘And growing wealthier at our ex 
‘pense: : 

O lord it while you may, you snobbish 
pup; 

The HANDS can tear you down that 


luck his head and stop playing; he« 


raised you up! 


see io Mi jth 4 


A WEEK IN CARTOONS _ By M. P. Bales 
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WILLAMGREEN CONSPIRING AGAINST NEW | 
YORK FURRIERS UNION FOR ITS MILITANT 
STRUGGLE AGAINST EMPLOYERS 
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Toa Certain Rich || 


Upon the. men that labo r, pass them — 
one’s diaphram is exercised it affects}. °% Je | | 
Deeming yourself a creature better © 

born : - 


: 


